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\EW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1912 


The Week 


The which Taft 
had such difficulty in getting to Con- 


message President 
gress last week contained one important 
section which was printed in full only 
This con- 


tained the recommendation that the law 


in the Congressional Record. 


should be changed so as to allow mem- 
bers of the Cabinet to have seats, though 
not votes, in both Senate and House. 
The President gives succinctly the argu- 
ments in favor of the proposal. It should 
lessen misunderstandings between the 


executive and legislative branches of 
the Government, by bringing them into 
contact. Time would be saved, through 
direct question and answer on the floor 
of Congress, which is 


now wasted in 


roundabout inquiry. Moreover, a Secre¢ 


tary who knew that he might any day 
be called upon in Congress for informa- 
tion concerning his 


Department would 


be prompted thereby to new zeal in 
keeping informed on all that went on in 
it President Taft does not mention 
another consideration, though it is real- 
ly weighty. We mean the heightened 
interest which the public would be cer- 
tain to take in Congressional proceed- 
ings, when the Cabinet had a voice in 
them, to answer questions or defend pol- 
icies. It is obvious also that this would 
be a means of getting quickly before th« 
deal of 


vhich now comes to the light but slow- 


country a great information 


ly and in fragments. 





There is no need to exaggerate the 
The 


case is not so black as it is often paint- 


evils of the present arrangement. 


ed. Those who hold that every govern- 


ment has in its machinery something 


roughly equivalent to the devices to be 


found elsewhere could justify them- 


selves by pointing to many ways in 


which our Cabinet does, in fact, get its 
views before Congress. There seems, 
nevertheless, to be a growing belief that 
the experiment now definitely proposed 
by Mr. Taft is one of which we are 
bound, sooner or later, to make trial. 
It is well-nigh the universal practice 
in other countries. It has long been 


urged here, from the time of Judge 


It is safe to say that every 


Story down. 


‘solid objection that could now be made 


has been anticipated in previous dis- 


cussions. If it be said, for example, that 
Cabinet officers would fritter away their 
time and bore themselves to death by 
constantly attending the sessions of 
Congress, the answer is that nothing of 
the kind is contemplated. There would 
be stated times for the appearance of the 
like the Eng- 


Secretaries. Something 


lish “question hour” would be establish- 
ed. Moreover, the more important ques- 
tions would be answered only after no 
tice given. All these things are mat- 
ters of detail which could easily be pro 
vided for if once Congress were minded 


to undertake the central change 


President Taft's appointments to the 
Rela 


whole, give much 


new Commission on Industrial 


tions will not, as a 


satisfaction to thuse who had hoped 


that out of the investigations of this 


joint body of capitalists and working- 


men there might come data and recom- 


mendations of value. Several names 
stand out, of course, as eminently fit 
like those of Adolph Lewisohn, Freder 


ick A. Delano, and F. C 
representing capital. On the side of la 


bor Mr. Taft has selected Austin B. Gar 


Schwedtman, 


retson, the Lead of the Railway Condu: 


tors, a worthy choice. But the other two 
are leaders of the American Federation 
under such a cloud be 
McNamara revelations 


Thus there is not a single representa 


of Labor, nov 


cause of the 


tive of the great bulk of American labor 
—the millions who are not in unions, 
and many of whom could not be per- 
suaded to enter unions under any con 
sideration. Again, there are six mil 
lions of women engaged in gainful occu 
pations, and Mr. Taft has not thought it 
worth while to appoint a single woman 
to represent this vast army of workers 
that not a 


Finally, it is noteworthy 


single teacher of economics appears 


upon the Commission. 


Gov. Bass is another of the weak- 
kneed who have returned from Arma- 
geddon with a _ disposition to make 


“deals” and to “dicker” with the ene- 


my. The Progressives hold the balance 
of power in the New Hampshire Legis 


lature. Yet the Governor says: “I want 





Nation 


‘to see the New Hampshire Progressives 


stand by men who have demonstrated 


their belief in progress by their votes 
in the Legislature and other public 
acts. We can fritter away our work of 


years by vefusing to lend a_ helping 


hand to a Progressive outside our own 
party, or standing idly by and seeing 
Democrat or Republican 


He even 


some standpat 


carry off the honors declares 


that if the Progressives follo such a 


success 1D 


policy they will not deserve 


the future We have the balance of 


power in the next Legislature,” he con- 


cludes, “and I want to see the Progres 


sives use it properly and for the benefit 


of the whole people.” All this has a fine 


sound, and a very practical sound, too, 
but what is a plain private in the army 
of the Lord to think of it? What does 
Pro- 


Gov. Bass mean by talking about 


“outside our own party’ ” Ig 


£ressives 


not such a being impossibl by hypo- 


thesis? As for standing by men who 


believe in progress, is it not the duty of 


such men, no matter how much more 
numerous they may be than tl il 
Progressives, to rally to the standard 
of the latter? Gov. Bass talks like a 
man who would put country abo par 


court-martialled 


ty He should be 


Those who are in the habit of regard 
ing a strong central government as the 
only possible instrumentality for pro 
curing humane reforms in State yndi 
tions iy get some inst tic ow 
the annual port of South Carolinas 
Commissioner of Labor on the textil 
industries of that State He points to 
the decrease in child labor Since the 
new law cutting out all exemptions has 
come into effect this year, “there is not 


a single child under twelve years of ag 
employed, as far as we are abl o find 
through inspection”; and 
of children under sixteen years of age 
in the mills has fallen from 5,452 in 
1910 to 8,312 in 1911 and 7,490 in 1912 
This diminution has taken place in the 
face of a marked increase in the whol 


number of workers, the number above 


sixteen years of age having increased 


by 2,637 in the past year. 





like 


temptation is strongest to refrain from 


In States South Carolina the 


imposing restrictions upon the exploita- 
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tion ol 


ie necessary for the development of new 


industries in the face of the competi- 


tion of wealthier States; yet we see not 


only progress in such legislation, but 
also an earnest spirit in the enforcement 
of it, and hearty satisfaction in its re- 
sults “IT am gratified, too,” says the 
Commissioner, “that without the use of 
extensive child labor the textiles are 
this year able to pay nearly $2,000,000 
more to the employees in wages and 
show an increase in the value of their 
annual product of over $2,500,000." 


Whether more rapid progress could, in 


actual practice, be attained by Federal 


compulsion, may be doubted; and cer- 
tainly the moral effect of local self-im- 
provement, and the absence of a vast 


machinery of Federal inspection and 


control, are factors in the question 


which only the thoughtless can belittle. 





One of the strange inconsistencies in 
the Southern treatment of the negro is 
revealed by the appearance before Gov. 
Brown of Georgia of white men to pro- 
test against the driving of the negroes 
of It 
Klux 


out six counties in that State 


seems that there is a sort of Ku 
at work, posting notices at night which 
warn all the colored people to leave un- 
der threat of terrible punishments. As 
a result, many of them are going, aud 
one of the men who called on the Gov- 
ernor—but dared not give his name— 
thus described the consequences of the 
flight “Tf something is not done to 
check 
and daughters will soon be put to the 
necessity of doing the cooking, wash- 
ing, and performing other menial labor. 
In addition, the will suffer 


wreatly, for they will be deprived of fleld 


this exodus our wives 


farmers 


hands.” Not one word, of course, about 


the victims of the outrage, of their loss 


and suffering in having to abandon 


homes and property and flee for safety. 
The consideration of importance Is 


sole 


that the wives and daughters of pros- 
perous whites may be without servants 
and the farmers without farm hands 
Now, we all know that the negro is the 
worst sible servant and farm-hand, 
that he is the curse of the South be 
cause of his criminal nature and genet 
al worthlessness. Ought he, then, not 
to be driven out at once, in order that 
Georgia may surely be a white man's 


ceuntry and the way be cleared for for- 


eign immigration? 


hild labor, on the ground that it 


One more swindling agency for the 
of has been 


run down by the Post Office authorities. 


sale worthless securities 
This comes at the very time when the 
methods of two other concerns of the 
ventilated in a crim- 


kind are being 


inal trial. In all this exposure, many 
will doubtless see a powerful new argu- 
ment for government protection of in- 
vestors. We have nothing to say against 
a proper regulation by law, such as ex- 
ists in Massachusetts, of the issue of 
stocks and bonds by any corporation, 
but we would ask what possible statute 
could safeguard the greedy and gullible 
by these 
On the face of the enter- 
They 
promised Yet 
clergymen and college professors were 
in abundance ready to snap at 


Now, the most 


people who were caught 
swindlers? 
were fraudulent. 


prises, they 


impossible returns. 
found 
the get-rich-quick bait. 
paternal of governments cannot protect 
its idiotic children. Unless it locks 
them up, it cannot prevent them from 
being taken in, when they go about fair- 
ly begging to be taken in. See to it 
that the venders of bogus mining stock 
or of securities of a company to manu- 
facture diamonds cannot get at them, 
and they will immediately begin to buy 
gold bricks and invest in corner lots in 
the moon. 

The replies received by the New York 
World from college and university pres- 
idents in response to its telegraphic in- 
quiry asking for their opinion on the 
Panama tolls question show an intens- 


ity of conviction on this subject. Many 


of the replies, while clearly expressing 
the writer’s own opinion that the dis- 
crimination in the present law fs in vio- 
lation of our treaty obligations, put 
still greater emphasis on the nation’s 
honorable obligation, which ought to be 
felt as binding even by those of a con- 
trary opinion, to submit the question to 
arbitration in case we do not voluntar- 
liy repeal the discrimination. “One of 
the two things must certainly be done,” 
says President Wheeler of the Univer- 
of California, adding: “I should 
interest of the 


national pride, to have the act amend- 


sity 


prefer, however, in the 


ed.” 





The strongest statement is that made 
by President Butler, of Columbia, who 


pronounces the discrimination not only 


a violation of “our legal and moral in-| 


ternational obligations,” but also a defi- 
ance of sound public policy through the 
“subsidizing of a monopoly.” President 
Judson, of the University of Chicago, 
stands alone in expressing the opinion 
that it is “merely a domestic question, 
which could not, therefore, concern the 
Hague Tribunal”; but it would be in- 
teresting to know how he thinks the 
very question can best be decided, 
whether a disputed point involved in 
the interpretation of a treaty is or is not 
a “merely domestic” point. Is it for 
the judgment of one party to the treaty 
or for the decision of a tribunal of ar- 
bitration? As for the subsidy feature of 
the matter, now that this has been ad- 
mitted, and admitted to be unjustifia- 
ble, by Mr. Taft’s own Secretary of War, 
ic ought to be possible to rally enough 
men out of both parties in Congress to 
obtain the outright repeal of the dis- 
crimination. 

In his annual report the president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy discusses the future relations of the 
Institute and Harvard. The time for a 
close physical and administrative union 
passed with the purchase of the new 
site for the Institute, if, indeed, it had 
not passed before. But now that these 
two great institutions are soon to be 
within a few minutes’ ride of each oth- 
er, the question of an exchange of fa- 
cilities and of the use of special equip- 
ment possessed by the one or the other 
is thrust to the front. Mr. Maclaurin 
discusses it with admirable good sense, 
suggesting that there is no reason what- 
ever why Technology students should 
not profit by the imepiration of excep- 
tionally able teactiers at Harvard, and 
vice-versa. The begitining of such rela- 
tions, he thinks, should first be through 
the interchange of graduate students. In 
the matter of physical equipment, the 
case is still plainer. President Mac- 
laurin points out that the Institute may 
soon build an experimental tank for its 
department of naval architecture. Why 
should not Harvard have the use of it? 
It would surely be a great waste for 
Harvard to build such a tank, but ten 
minutes away. Again, the Technology 
ie to have the best mining and metal- 
lurgical laboratories in existence. Har- 
vard ought to profit by them precisely 
as the Technology should be able to use, 
under proper restrictions, those great 
university museums at Harvard which 
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could only be duplicated, if at all, by | can do to efface ancient animosities. All 
tremendous expenditure. Harvard, we intelligent Englishmen have to-day an 
are sure, will be ready to meet the| admiration for Washington's character 
Technology half-way; and this friendly | and abilities. The man whom their an- 
to be a valuable/cestors would have hanged as a traitor, 
| they themselves recognize as one who 
| was in America simply fighting the gen- 

What a tangled web we get into when eral English battle for constitutional 
we set out to find what a word really liberty. Certainly, Washington's statue 
means. The Manchester Guardian re-| in Westminster Hall would not seem so 
lates the story of two men who made a/ much of a misfit as Cromwell's in Par- 
wager regarding the meaning of “lur- | liament Yard. Washington resisted the 
id.” One of them had used the word as | House of Commons, but he did not turn 
descriptive of the glare of a night fire | it ignominiously out of doors. If there 
which had made the sky intensely red. is any objection to placing an effigy of 
The other pulled him up with the in- | Washington in Westminster Abbey, it 
formation that the word meant “pale” | will be artistic rather than patriotic. 
and not “deep red.” As several diction- | The authorities might well resolve not 
aries agreed, in a manner not custom-/|to add another to the medley of inhar- 
ary among doctors, in defining the word | monious statues that deface the Abbey. 
as “pale, wan, ghastly pale,” and only | 
books and newspapers could be found | 
as authorities for using it in the other | 
sense, the Aret man reluctantly paid the | Readers will recall the excitement caus- 
bet. The Guardian, however, points out | 


that “the latest and greatest English ls a i a ap 
ste 
dictionary” definition of | nterpreted telegraphic order from the 


“rid”: French War Office, as a result of which 

|the reserves in several French com- 
Shining with a red glow or glare amid /| h 
the 


darkness (said of lightning flashes across; ™uUnes on 
dark clouds or flame mingled with smoke). | were summoned to the standards. It 


And it apparently clinches the matter| was immediately explained that the 
blunder rested with a subordinate offi- 
cer, who should be promptly punished 
for setting the mobilization machine 
into motion and Europe’s nerves on 
edge. A recent editorial in the Paris 
Temps pointed out, however, that the 


coéperation ought 
example to the whole college world. 





The “calculated indiscretion” still 


plays its part in high affairs of state 


ed, just about a month ago, by a mis- 


gives this 


northeastern frontier 


by a quotation from Wordsworth: 


Save that above a single height 

Is to be seen a lurid light 

Above Helm crag—a streak half-dead, 
A burning of portentous red. 





“Apparently clinches,’ however, only, 
for the learned writer proceeds to dem- 
onstrate that Wordsworth had no philo- 
logical right to use the word in that 
way. “Lurid,” we are told, began life 
as a Latin adjective, meaning “‘pale yel- 
low,” and used chiefly of the complex- 
ion, The nearest English word for it is 
From that, it came to mean 
Brt as for 


The alacrity with which the reserves 
responded to the Temps 
speaks of them as marching to the bar- 
racks with cheers and chanting patri- 
otic songs—has removed the painful 
doubts which have been created by the 
anti-militarist and anti-patriotic agita- 
tors of the school of Gustave Hervé. 
Now we have the following news item 
in the London Times: 


call—the 


“sallow.” 
something like “ghastly.” 
signifying “glaring red through smoke,” 
as the English poets compel it to do, 
there is no authority—except, of course, 
the English poets. And so the puzzle 
may any one who is not an 


The French Government has addressed a 
letter to the Prefect of the Department of 
| Meurthe-et-Meuse asking him to convey to 
| the Mayors of the nine communes of the 
| district of Arracourt the Government's ap- 
|preciation of the rapidity with which the 
| local mobilization at Arracourt was car- 
lried out. This mobilization, which took 


' 
That the English plans for celebrat-|P!ace owing to a telegraphic error, was 
|ordered by Brigadier Blion, who has him- 


ing the hundred years of peace with lself been complimented by Gen. Goetschy, 
the United States should include the|commanding the Twentieth Army Corps, 
placing of a statue of George Washing- jon the promptitude with which he acted. 

ton either in the Abbey or in West- | No mention is made of the telegrapher 


minster Hall shows again what time | who made the regrettable error; but it 





remains; 
English poet use “lurid” in any sense 
but that of “pale’’? 





incident was not without its bright side. | 


is not impossible that his name will ap- 
pear in the New Year appointments to 
the Legion of Honor. 





Prince Taro Katsura has now attain- 
ed Premiership for the 
third time. 
are not easy to distinguish, but, broad- 


ly speaking, in the person of Katsura 


the Japanese 
Japanese political parties 


the conservative and militarist element 
in Japan once more comes to the front. 
The new Premier is certainly to-day the 
most powerful figure in Japanese pub- 
lic life. He enjoys the prestige of having 
the the 
with Japan. He made way in January, 
1906, for a Ministry headed by Marquis 
Saionji, yielding to the inevitable unpop- 
ularity that comes with the settlement 
of the difficult financial problems after 
a great war. He replaced Saionji at the 
head of affairs in July, 1908, made way 


guided country through war 


tor him once more in August of last 
vear, and again succeeds the statesman 
who may be regarded as the exponent 
cf Liberal policies in Japan. 

Marquis Saionji's Cabinet went to 
pieces on the rock of militarist opposi- 
tion. He was pledged to financial re- 
forms which could not be carried out 
retrenchment in the 
At the same 


elements 


without serious 
army and navy budgets. 
time, he found the military 
solidly arrayed in behalf of an increase 
in the army and navy programme. 
Count Terauchi, who as Governor-Gen- 
eral of Korea has pursued a forceful 
and effective policy of pacification in 


that country, precipitated the fall of 


ithe Saionji Cabinet by threatening to 


If Katsura, 
called 


resign his post in Korea. 
iastead of Terauchi, has 
upon to form a new Cabinet, 
probably because of a desire not to ac- 
centuate the triumph of the militarist 
party. The new Premier's position 
all the more powerful because he com- 
bines in himself the official authority 
of President of the Cabinet with the 
vnofficial, but still higher, authority ex- 
ercised as a member of the group of 
Fider Statesmen. As Grand Chamber- 
loin to the few Mikado and Lord Keep- 
er of the Privy Seal, he is chief coun- 


been 
it was 


is 


sellor of the young Emperor, his only 
rival being the aged Prince Yamagata 
His foreign policy has been described as 
one of firmness towards China and this 
country, and of friendliness to Russia 
and Great Britain. 
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LEADERS IN A DEMOCRACY. 
last week with 


Gov. Wilson spoke 
emphasis of his determination to carry 
into execution the policies to which he 
the 


his purpose of con- 


stands committed, yet in same 


breath announced 
tinually going to the people to ask what 
He 
aspired to be 
the ef 
if 


than 
the 


they want done has more 


said that he 


spokesman'’—and, presumably, 


agent—of the popular will 


has any quality of vigorous leader 


hip, he prefers to think of it as mereiy 


responding to direction by the people 


It would be obviously easy, for those so 


minded, to see in this something very 
like a contradiction in terms. The tru 
leader cannot so completely lose his 
identity in the follower. That would 


be to go over to the famous dictum o! 


French politician, shame-facedly 


ailing after a mobof his constituents 


i must follow them, for I am theli 


leader But Gov. Wilson's utterances 


loubtless not to be taken too literal 


It is partly a piece of left-over cam 


rhetorik Partly, we presume, it 
self-effacement of a mas 


he 


the seeming 


who knows what means 


lo, but desires to base his action 


semblance of a strong popular 


It be 


upon the 


would not a bad defini 


iccessful leader in a demo 


man of abundant in 


will 


is a 


and resolute who appears 


to be doing only what the people desire 


As regards Gov. Wilson, the surest 


guide to his future conduct is furnish 
s official course in New Jersey 
he did 
and avow lead 


his explicit and daring 


ertain important matters, 


ot hesitat 


to assume 


ership. One of 
the 
he 
be 


Stat 


deli campaign for 
if 


man, 


veran in his 


ernorship, was that, elected, 


himeelf, and no other should 


leader of his party in the 


of had a specific occasion 
It 
Record, who publicly ques 


Wilson 


course 


da definite reference was in an 


er to Mr 


tioned about the Democratk 


machine and its former operator, “Jim’ 


mith: what would the new Governor's 
ittitude be towards the old’ boss? Wr 
Wilson answered squarely. He wou'd 
lead, not Smith That was flat. It 
proved also to be absolutely true, as 
everybody knows. And the tremor that 


Mr. Wil- 
complete fulfil- 


all 


son's bold promise and 


ran through bossdom at 


ment has not yet subsided. In this re 
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spect, at least, he is certain to be a lad. | 
er in the Presidency. No boss can dic-| 
tate to him. No threat of punishmert 
at the polls will terrify him. He will be 
his own master. 

But this attitude towards his party 
is only one part of the) 

If he is such, he 
devising and ad- 
will he 
into hips 


organization 
work of a real leader. 
cannot neglect the 
vocacy of party policies. How 


about that? Is he to look 


set 
own heart alone? Or is he to have nu 
thought or will except what is conveyed 
him the 


ground? con- 


he places his ear to 


The 


intricate. 


te as 


whole question is 


It goes close to the} 


fessedly 


of successful statesmanship. 


Lord Rosebery has written of the mys- 


centre 


terious relations of a political leader to 
He 


thinks 


his party. both gets and gives | 


Rosebery that he gets more 


than he gives. But that depends upon 


the Gladstone did not come out 


for Irish Home Rule because the brains 


man. 


and mass of the Liberals demanded it. 


lie rather imposed that policy upon 


his party. Joseph Chamberlain was rot 
& puppet, moved by party wire-pullers, 
England by advocat- 
He 


vigorous 


when he startled 
ing a return to protective tariffs. 
furnished of 


statesman scoring off his own bat, aud 


an instance a 


forcing a reluctant party to fall into 
line behind him 
It would be foolish to say that this 


can often be done, or should always be 


attempted. A Prime Minister or a 


President has frequently to be an op- 


portunist. That word has a good sense 


as well as a bad. It may signify the 


public man who, to be sure, has plans 


keeps alive, 


which cherishes and hopes which 


he but who knows that he 
must wait for the ripening of the time. | 
Never failing to urge his policy on fit- | 
ting occasions, he yet has the patience 
of a Lincoln to abide the slow result. | 
Lord Cromer describes the responsible | 
statesman in a democracy as very much | 
in the position of a man in a boat off | 
the mouth of a tidal river. He long has | 
to strive against wind and current until | 
favorable conjunction of 


finally a 


weather and tide forms a wave upon 
which he rides safely into the sane’ 
There is an essential truth in this | 


which no man attempting to play the! 


But withal it is manifestly the 
duty of a leader to help form a just 
rublic opinion. He must dare to be tem- 
porarily unpopular, if only in that way 
can he get a hearing for the truths 
which the people ought to have present- 
ed to them. He is to execute the popu- 
lar will, but he is not to neglect shaping 
it. It is his duty to be properly recep- 
tive, but his main striving ought to be 
that virtue should go out of him to 
touch 


and quicken the masses of his 


citizens. If their minds and imagina- 
tions are played upon with sufficient 
persistence and _ sufficient skill, they 
will give him back his own ideas with 
enthusiasm. A man who throws a ball 
against a wall gets it back again as if 
hurled by the dead brick and mortar; 
but the original impulse is in his own 
muscle. So a democratic leader may 
say, if he chooses, that he takes only 
what is pressed upon him by the peo- 
ple; but his function often is first to 


press it upon them. 


Without something of this personal] 
iritiative and vigor, it is certain that 
there can be no true leadership. The 
theory of a ruler always listening for 
the word of command from the crowd 
breaks down Glad- 
stone said that the orator got as vapor 
from his audience what he returned as 
shower. But if a would-be leader col- 
lects only the dust that blows through 
the streets and across the fields, what 
can he give back but mud? No: the 
led democracy, 


in a dozen ways. 


ideal democracy is a 
and is always looking about for men of 
force to show it where to go. If they 
tail it, it is in constant peril of attempt- 
ing to proceed where there is no thor- 
oughfare. And no quality is more nec- 
essary in them than courage to stand 


up and tell the people when they are 


| wrong. They may strike a President, 


but they are bound to hear him. He 
has, as Mr. Wilson has said, the one 
voice that carries through the entire 
nation; and unless he seizes the oppor- 
tunity to put into it both the exhorta- 
tion and the warning which the times 
need, he is falling short as a leader. 


FINANCE AND HUMAN NATURE. 
The report of Mr. Morgan's testimony 


part of leader In a democracy can for-| before the Pujo Committee made fas- 


get except at his peril. Government by | cinating reading. 


For, in addition to 


public opinion is bound to get a suffi-| the technically financial contents of Mr. 
clent body of public opinion on its side.| Morgan's examination, it yielded mat- 
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ter of immense social and personal in- 
terest. That Mr. Morgan was in many 
ways an excellent witness does not need 
to be argued. His mind moves with 
great directness. He brushes away en- 
cumbering details to go swiftly to the 
When he does not 
If 


his opinion is asked, he gives it square- 


core of the business. 
know, he says so without hesitation. 
ly. Without fencing or hedging, he an- 


swered. question after question, even 


when they went deep into matters of 


his policy and motive. Distinctly, he 
made the impression of uncommon abil- 
ity uncommonly frank. This is the rea- 
son, taken in connection with his great 
position in the financial world, why 
thousands who know nothing of banks 
and stocks and interlocking directorates 
and voting trusts followed his testimony 
It 


so much a financial revelation as a big 


like men absorbed. was to them not 


human phenomenon unveiling itself. 


Now, we freely admit that when the 


natural instincts are allowed to play 


freely upon matters of special knowl- 


edge and exceptional activities, there is 
danger of blundering. The man in the 
able to Stand as a judge 
When 


common sense is good enough to apply 


is not 


street 


over everything. it is said that 


to matters about which the ordinary 


man is uninstructed, we have to be on 
our guard lest what we apply be really 
cemmon ignorance. And there are many 
aspects of the affairs on which Mr. Mor- 
gan was examined upon which it would 
be 


to pronounce. 


rash for any but experts to attempt 
The al- 
ways held to be the magnificent; 


unknown is not 
it is 
And 


we doubt not that some things in Mr. 


often regarded as the suspicious. 


Morgan's testimony will be unjustly sus- 
pected by the man who boasts of his 
horse sense because he does not under- 
stand It 
follow, though some hasten to assert it, 


them. does not necessarily 
that every corporation or life insurance 
company on which there is a Morgan di- 
rector is under Mr. Morgan's thumb. 
Men may easily get into an unduly sus- 
picious and skeptical frame of mind 
about all these methods of high finance, 
and so do wrong to those who practice 
them. This must be confessed at the 
start and is always to be borne in mind. 
But our present point is that a great 
Mr. Morgan's 


the 


deal was brought out in 


testimony which was not in least 


technical or professional, and upon 


which any sensible man may 


express | 


his opinion. When human nature is in- 


volved in finance, those who know any- 
thing about human nature have as good 
a right to be heard as the greatest finan- 
cier. 
Mr. 
frankness, 


And a few of the positions which 


Morgan took, with his admirable 


may well be challenged as 
contrary to all that is settled in regard 
to the nature of man. 

Mr. Morgan made no bones of admit- 
ting that he and his associates might, 
if they chose, wield their great finan- 
With 
trol of banking facilities, their large in- 


cial power harmfully. their con- 
fluence in the extension of credit, they 
if 


against this corporation and in favor of 


could, they so willed, discriminate 


knock 
of 


naturally 


the other, set one man and 
That 


Mr. Morgan 


up 


another down. the 
kind 


denied. 


anything 
done, 
But he 


be done; yet, when asked if the vest- 


was 


conceded that it might 


ing of such enormous power in one 


rian, or group of men, was not danger- 
be 


cus, and whether it would not wise 


to have some check upon it, he gave his 


opinion strongly in the negative. The 
vast potential power he did not ques- 
tion; but he maintained that it would 
be used wisely and fairly. Now, this is 


a question, not purely of finance, but 


of human nature. The insatiate love of 
power and the peril that lies in unlim- 
ited power have been the theme of mor- 
alists and writers on government from 
the beginning of civilization. Mr. Morgan 
is confident, and so are many, that he 
would not use a giant's strength tyran- 
But 


Gould or John W. Gates or Lawson or 


nously. would he trust it to Jay 


Keene? It will never do to say that un- 
checked power is a good thing because 
The 


better the men are the readier will they 


it is in the hands of good men 


be to confess the need of putting limita- 
tions on any such heaped-up and per- 
ilous power over the lives and fortunes 
of their fellows. That even good men 
grow drunk with power, and need to be 
of 


experl- 


protected from its excesses, is one 


the oldest 
ence. Modern finance cannot brusquely 


teachings of human 


eet it aside. 


Human nature, we have said, may 


too much suspect finance; but finance 
may expect too much of human nature. 
It certainly did so in the person of Mr. 
it 


that a man may have absolute control 


Morgan, when asked us to believe 


of another, yet leave the latter entirely 


independent. The question arose in con- 
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nection with the workings of a voting 


trust. In the case of a given railway, 


for example, it appoints all the direc- 
tors; those directors are invited to have 
financial dealings with the firm or vot 
ing trust upon which their official lives 
and the 


depend; question was put to 


Mr. Morgan whether he did not regard 


such a relation as unfortunate. Could 


the directors really exercise an indepen 


dent judgment? Would they dare refus¢ 


a plan advantageous to the men who 


held them in the hollow of their hands? 


Mr. Morgan coolly maintained that they 


could and would. He affirmed that di 
rectors of such precarious tenurs 
whose official heads might be cut off at 
the end of the year—are in the habit of 
acting as if they were entirely their 
own masters. But this again is not a 
mystery of finance; it has to do with 
the plain facts of human nature; and 
hat man in his senses is able to b 
lieve that the subtle play of motive in 
uch cases can possibly be what Mr 
Morgan would have us think it? He 


promptly and boldly gave his opinion, 


ou this as on other matters, but we are 


bound to say that, in this particular ai 


fair, he drew a picture of human nature 


which the mind instantly rejects as in 


credible. 


VICE AND GOVERNMENT 


That New York compares favorably 


with any great city in the world in the 
matter of vice, we have been repeatedly 
high- 
be 


and emphatically assured on the 


official authority. Whether this 


est 
not, so far as regards the actual 


taken 


true or 


extent of “the social evil” in it- 


self, we shall not undertake to judge 


Government, in event, is only one 


of 


economic conditions, the prevailing mor 


any 
the factors that enter into the case; 
al standards of the community, and oth- 
er elements of pervasive importance and 
influence, go to the shaping of the situa 


tion. There may be other cities in which 


there is more vice, or in which its man 
ifestations are more revolting, than in 
our own. But there is another aspect 


of the wice question no less serious than 


this. How the city government affects 


vice is one thing; how vice affects the 


city government is another. And in this 
York 
eminence over all the great cities of the 
ob- 


Mayor Gaynor nor any 


regard New has an ignoble pr 


world which, so far as we have 


served, neither 


one else has attempted to dispute 





» 


¢ > 


Ot 


This should have been on the mind 


and heart of every citizen of New York 


when he read such a story as that 


hich Sipp, the keeper of a disreputable 
Committee 


the Curran 


For 


hotel, gave to 


the other day what that witness 


was something very different 


disclosed 


the knavery of a patrolman or 


an 
The 


n the venality of so high 


er as an inspector of police. 


that ran through his whole story 


as the note of Tammany. It was Tam- 


many that had to be appeased; it was 


lammany that held Sipp safe if he sat- 
sfied the desires of its henchmen, and 
means of his disgrace- 


that cut off the 


livelihood when those desires were 


Nor 


ful 


crossed were the allegations 


vague or general. Names were named; 
names of men in the police service and 
of all, of 


4trong in the organization, and especial- 


it; above names men 


out 


ly the name of one man who is known 
as among the closest friends of Murphy, 
a man of high standing in Tammany. 


Now, We do not know that this particu- 
story is true, and the person accused 


But 


la! 


has branded it as an invention. 
we do know that nobody was in the least 
surprised by it, that no indignant denial 
by Murphy was forthcoming, that every 
body feels sure that the only thing novel 
about Sipp’s story is its actual produc- 
tion In public. So perfectly is the situa- 
tion understood as a matter of “common 
knowledge” that everybody regards the 


story as merely a sample of what a 
hundred Sipps could tell, and tell truth- 
fully, any day in the year. 

Can this situation be matched in Lon- 
don, or Paris, or Berlin, or Frankfort, 
Is there, in any of these 


or Glasgow? 


cities, a great depository of govern- 
mental power which stands in any such 
relation to the commercial exploitation 
of vice? Is there, in any of them, a man 


whom the whole people bave to 
as coérdinate in strength with 


with 
reckon 
the community itself, and whose friends 
and friends’ friends systematically prof- 
blackmail levied on the keepers 


it by 


of brothels and disreputable hotels, or 


by being in that trade themselves? 
That is the real issue between the peo- 
of the city of New York and Tam 
Hall, 
of New 
filthy 


and blackmail the structure of 


many between the people of the 


city York and Murphy. Over 


this morass of prostitution and 


bribery 


Tammany's power is built; this connec- 
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tion between their government and the 


traffic in vice the people of New York 


have been tolerating. And the man at 
centre of this system they have 
allowed to get such a hold on public 
power as to overshadow the State Leg- 


the 


islature, to paralyze the Governor, and 
to come dangerously near to wrecking 
a great political party in the nation. 
At this particular time, indeed, Tam- 
many is not in absolute possession. 
Thanks partly to Mayor Gaynor’s inde- 
pendence and force, but above all to the 
success of the Fusion movement in elect- 


ing a remarkably strong group of anti- 


Tammany men to the high places in the | 


government other than the Mayoralty, 
the grip of the Murphy machine on New 
York City has, in the past three years, 


been far less than it has been in former | 
times. But so deep down are the sources | 


of its strength that even when it seems 
to be thrown out altogether its malign 
powerfully exerted in a 


influence is 


thousand ways; and always we have to 


reckon with the menace of the complete | 
The dis- | 


restoration of its domination. 
closures that have come thick and fast 
ever since the murder of Rosenthal open 
up questions with which the best thought 


of the wisest and bravest men will hard- | 
ly suffice to grapple; but they challenge 


in quite another way the manhood and 


the civic pride of the people at large. | 


It may be impossible to solve those 


problems of vice and crime the strug-| 


gle with which is as old as civilization; 
but this is no excuse for tolerating that 
shameful identification of political pow- 


er with vice and crime which is the. 


peculiar disgrace of the American boss- 
ridden city, the disgrace which stamps 
the name of New York with a brand 
known throughout the civilized world. 
Whatever else may come of the Becker 
case and the Curran Committee revela- 
tions, there should be no doubt of its 
breeding such determination to crush 
the Tammany monster as this city has 
since the days 


not experienced 


Tweed. 


A MATHEMATICAL CENTENARY. 
To 
is to have attained as high and shining 


be an illustrious mathematician 


a reward as any that comes to genius. 
In no department of thought is a great 
intellectual conquest the source of more 
unquestionable satisfaction to the man 


who has achieved it; in none is it re- 
‘ 


of | 


| warded by more enthusiastic homage 
in the charmed circle of his peers. But 
ic is far different as regards the out- 
side world. Of those mathematicians 
whose names “on the stretched forefin- 
ger of all time sparkle forever,” so as 
to be visible to the multitude, the list is 
extremely short. Ask the first man of 
culture you meet to name the great 
mathematicians of our own time and of 
past ages, and he will hardly get. beyond 
Archimedes and Euclid for the ancients, 
and Newton and perhaps Laplace for 
the moderns. He may think of Des- 
cartes or Pascal or Leibnitz, but this 
will probably be because he happens to 
know that, besides being philosophers 
'or controversialists, they had also done 
something in mathematics. Even the 
four names first mentioned owe their 
prominence in the general mind main- 
ly to something other than their dis- 
tinctive achievements in pure mathe- 
matics. Euclid’s name is a familiar 
sound to every schoolboy for obvious 
reasons. Archimedes is known rather 
for the principle of the lever and the 
“eureka” story than for his fathership 
of the method of infinitesimals. New- 
ton is, by general acknowledgment, the 
most majestic name in the history of 
science; and the mathematical tri- 
umphs of Laplace would not have suf- 
ficed to place him in the list of the uni- 
versally known had they not been con- 
nected with the more palpable interest 
attaching to astronomy. Of the splen- 
did array of commanding minds whose 
‘conquests make up so wonderful a rec- 
ord of intellectual achievement, the 
|world of non-mathematicians is, with 
|}a few chance exceptions, wholly un- 
| aware. 

| Scotland cannot boast of any great 
share in this story; but she is fortunate 
‘in being able to claim one mathema- 
/ ticlan who stamped his name on the 
pages of history by a single achieve- 
/ment of picturesque character, of great 
| practical importance, and of such a na- 
ture as to have made his name more 
familiar to the world in general than 
| that of any but the little group we have 
indicated. The announcement was made 
a few days ago that the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh was preparing to cele- 
brate the tercentenary of the invention 
of logarithms by Napier of Merchiston, 
| whose “Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis 
| Descriptio” was published in 1614. Of 
the merit of this achievement as well as 
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its originality, there is no doubt, though | 


tables of a somewhat similar nature 
bad been constructed (but not publish- 
ed) by a Swiss mathematician, Biirgi, a 


few years before; a coincidence which, | 


as is usually true in such cases, is to be 
explained on the ground that the time 
had arrived when the need of some such 
invention had become acute. The calcu- 
lations demanded by the grand devel- 
opment of astronomy in the hands of 
Tycho Brahe and Kepler were stupen- 
and Napier deliber- 
ately set himself the task of finding a 


dously laborious; 


means of substituting addition for mul- 
tiplication, and subtraction for division. 
This, and much more, his invention of 
logarithms effected; and its effect, as 
has been said, was to double the astron- 
omer’s life by halving his labor. 


mers, but by navigators; and as a mere) 
delight and fillip to mathematicians, it 
| 


cannot have failed to act as a powerful 


stimulus to the advancement of mathe-| 


matical science in general. 

We do not know what form the cele 
Edinburgh will take. But 
celebration in 


bration at 
one might imagine a 
which the chief feature should be some 
kind of bird’s-eye view of what has hap- 
pened to mathematics since Napier’s 
the 


day when Napier's 


time. Between science 
“Canon Mirificus” 
stirred the geometers and astronomers 
with a fresh delight, and that of our 
time, there is a contrast no less impres- 


sive than that presented by our power- 


It was | 
rapidly adopted, not only by astrono-| 


of the) 


| 


mills and dynamos and skyscrapers, as | 
compared with the primitive achieve- | 


ments of three hundred years ago. Story 
has been piled upon story, and mine has 
been bored under mine, until the whole 
structure is awe-inspiring—or appal- 
ling, as we may choose to view it—in a 
degree that contemporaries 
could not have dreamed of. Perhaps 
nothing can bring the contrast more 
vividly to mind than the fact that the 
simple device of exponents to denote the 


Napier's 


powers of a quantity had not come into 
time. Indeed, what 
is that he 
should have idea of the 
logarithm without Laving as a starting 
point the idea of the exponent. The 
logarithm of a number soon came to be 


use in Napier's 
so signal 
the 


made his merit 
evolved 


regarded as the exponent of the power 
to which a fixed base must be raised to 
produce the number; to Napier, his lo- 
garithms were simply a series of num- 
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bers which form an arithmetical pro- 
gression, while the natural numbers to 
which they correspond form a geomet- 
rical progression. 

We may point here to a curiosity of 
history. Among the intellectual events 
ef British history there are not many 
that stand out with more spectacular 
distinctness than the publication of Na- 
pier’s “Canon Mirificus,” of Malthus’s 
“Essay on Population,” and of Darwin's 
“Origin of Species.”” Between the work 
of Malthus and that of Darwin 
was, as is well known, a distinct cau 


there 
sal connection. Of course, 
the 
Malthus; 


nothing of 
kind is true between Napier and 
nevertheless, it is interesting 
te note that they had in common the 
juxtaposition of an arithmetical and a 
geometrical progression. That this was 
of the essence of Napier’s work is sim- 
ple matter of fact; but, in spite of the 
patronizing indulgence or complacent 
contempt with which Malthus’s use of 
the comparison between the geometri- 
cal and the arithmetical progression 
has sometimes been treated, it was truly 
this that gave backbone to his doctrine, 
both by its effect upon his own mind 
wend by its 
The circumstance has no mystic sig- 


nificance, nor would we abuse the oppor- 


inherent appropriateness. 


tunity to infer from it anything about 
the characteristics of the British mind; 
but as an example of singular fertility 
in consequences issuing from the con- 
templation of a simple mathematical 
idea in fields as wide asunder as possi- 
ble, the fact is worthy of passing men- 


tion. 


AN INSATIATE NAVAL POLICY. 
We have now at hand the full text of 
the speech which Premier Borden made 
to the Canadian House of Commons, at 
the time of proposing to build for the 
British navy “three of the largest and 
strongest ships of war that science can 
build or money supply.” The money, in 
this case, will be $35,000,000, which the 
Canadians are asked to contribute in 
order to show that they are prepared to 
“defend on sea as well as on land our 
Mr. 


Borden spoke as both a Canadian patriot 


flag, our honor, and our heritage.” 
and a British Imperialist. Some of the 
things which he said in the latter guise 
may, should think, make English- 
men wince a little. They could scarcely 


we 


like to hear that “irreparable disaster” 
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might overtake the British fleet if Can 
sda should neglect to do her duty. But 


The Cana 





this was largely rhetorical 
dian Prime Minister was more matter- 
of-fact when he undertook to explain th: 
Imperial naval policy, and to show just 
what was the present status of the Brit 
ish navy. Some of his statements sound 
be 


was speak 


and might thought 
Mr. 


For he made publi 


rather alarmist 


indiscreet. But tjorden 


ing by the card. a 


special memorandum prepared by th: 


British Admiralty which was in many 


ways more significant than even the 


Premier's speech or the proposed gift of 
ships by Canada. 
The 


any thought of influence on Canadian ac- 


Admiralty expressly disclaimed 


tion. Aid from Canada would be grate 
fully accepted, but the Admiralty wish 
ed 
ability 


to leave no doubt of England's 


to cope with her naval prob- 


lems alone. The intention of the mem 
orandum was merely to set forth the ac- 
of British 


present, together with the building pro- 


tual strength the navy at 
gramme which is necessary, in the opin 
ion of the Admiralty. And here we get 
a glimpse of the absolutely limitless de 
mands of the big-navy men. For the 
Admiralty, after showing how England, 
by great exertions and enormous expen- 
ditures, has made arrangements to keep 
well ahead of the German navy, coolly 
lets it be known that this is only a be- 
ginning. It points out “the 
building by Powers 
great modern ships Then 


makes the following ominous statement 


simulta- 
of 
it 


neous many 


of war.” 


Whereas, in the present year, Great Brit- 
ain possesses eighteen battleships and bat 
tle-cruisers of the Dreadnought 
against nineteen of that class possessed 
by the other Powers of Europe, and will 
possess in 1913 twenty-four to twenty-one, 
the figures in 1914 will be thirty-one to 
thirty-three, and in the year 1915 thirty- 
five to fifty-one. 


class 


Talk about the daughters of the horse- 
leech! They never cried “Give,” “Give,” 
with anything like the insatiate urgency 
It 


impossible to get from them a fixed pol- 


of our modern naval authorities is 


icy. All their estimates of strain and 
cost are wholly provisional. What they 
tell will 


“invincible,” tomorrow 


“safe” or 
will de 


clare to be entirely inadequate. There is 


us to-day make us 


they 


a world of sinister meaning in this mem 
orandum of the British Admiralty. Ever 
since 1906 the one of the alarmed 
big-navy champions in England has been 


be 


ery 


that on no account must Germany 
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allowed to get ahead. In order to make | enough—but by Englishmen. Then 


sure that the country would remain 
unmolested, it was needful to enlarge 
the British shipbuilding plans so as 

rely to outstrip the German. This has 
! been don In Dreadnoughts the 
liritish navy is already superior to Ger 

iny'’s strength. By 1915, the Admir 
alty admits, England will have, in her 

yne waters alone, twenty-five Dread- 
noughts to seventeen in the German 
navy But are the English taxpay- 
ers now to be allowed to take heart, 


the hope that the worst of the pres- 


in 
is over, and that a “margin of safe- 
Not 


is ready 


eure 


t last been assured? for 


The 


reasons 


ty has a 


a moment. Admiralty 


ith endless why battleships 


must be provided without end, There is 


the need of replacing worn-out and ob- 


essels. There is always the dan 


olete 


Germany will launch more 


And, finally, it 
what Austria and Italy 


er that 


lireadnought is neces- 


sary to consider 


Russia and France and even Spain 


and 


are doing to strengthen their naval pow- 


el All this affects the “possibility of 


adverse combinations being suddenly 


formed” against the British navy, and 


plainly to the need of “larger 


' 


points 
the 


margins of superiority. Thus is 


nation—all nations—asked to enter 


upon the vicious circle, It is vitally 


necessary that you must have more 


ships, but the minute you get them the 


necessity of having still more is equally 


vital. To say that this must go on is to 


confess the bankruptcy of statesman 


ship 


In Canada, Mr. Borden's proposal was 


videly Even his political op- 


acclaimed 


ponents approve the general scheme, To 


to do so would not be “patriotic. 


fail 


lhe Opposition party is always expect 


ed enthusiastically to “stand behind 
the Executive when it is a question of 
large outlay for war purposes. But the 
Canadian Liberals who are standing 
behind Mr. Borden are doing so with 
knives in their bands They applaud 
the main plan, but angrily find fault 

th some of its details. The ships are 


given outright to England and in 
British What 


to be 


corporated in the navy 
then becomes of the Canadian navy? To 
establish one was supposed to be a set 
tled national policy, but here is a Con 
servative Government kicking it over. 
Moreover, the ships are to be manned 
appar 


good 


and officered, not by Canadians 


ently, they are considered not 


what a hollow kind of generosity it is 
to give the ships to England, so as to 
relieve the over-burdened taxpayer, and 
thereupon compel him to pay the entire 
bill for operation, upkeep, and repairs. 
These but points 
which the Liberal leaders and newspa- 


are a few of the 
pers in Canada are making against Mr. 
Lorden’s proposal as it stands. Political- 
ly, it seems to be a shrewd stroke by the 
new Government. The organ of Bouras- 
sa, Le Devoir, speaks of Borden playing 
his “trump card.” But as there is po- 
litical motive on the one side, so there 
will be on the other; and there will be 
long and stirring debates in the Cana- 
dian 


accepted. 


Parliament before the measure is 


JOHN SYNGE.* 


John Synge was so skilful in eluding 
biographers that he was dead before it 
was generally known in this country 
that he had existed. Within the last 
year or two he has become one of the 
most conspicuous figures in the literary 
world. Yet current discussion has pro- 
ceeded for the most part in ignorance of 
the facts of his life and has confined it- 
self mainly to one or two of the plays. 


Even among the better informed there | 


still remain the widest differences of 


opinion regarding his character, his re-| 
lation to the so-called Irish Renaissance, | 


and his appropriate niche in the tem- 
ple of fame. And in consequence of 
various non-literary forces, the division 
has been rather partisan than critical. 
It is darkly hinted in one quarter that 
he owes everything to the French deca- 
On the other hand, Mr. Yeats 


have 


dents. 
would us believe 
came straight from the heart of Erin. 
On the one hand it is argued that he is 
only a clever craftsman. But Mr. Howe 


holds that he stands by his absolute 
achievement only a little lower than 
Shakespeare. “If he had lived,” says 


Mr. Howe, “he could not but have add- 
ed to the number of his plays; and yet 
in the plays he has left us, what 
that is essential in life has he failed to 
include?” This is the question one asks 
of the supreme geniuses; this is the 
question one asks of Shakespeare. With 
the collected works of Synge now before 
us and with eager advocates and jealous 
disparagers on each side of us, it may 


six 





*The Works of John M. Synae Roston: J. W 
Lace & Co 4 vols 
The Cutting of an Agate By William Butler 


Youts New York The Maemillan Co 


are gathered up Mr 
Jobn Shaw 


Synge: aleo articles on Lady Gregory, 
Taylor, Spenser, and miscellaneous thoughts on 
poetry and drama 

J. M. Synge A Critical Study By P Pe 
ilowe Mitchell Kennerley 


New York 
‘ 


that his work} 


In this) 
Yeats'’s principal articles on | 


| be worth while to inquire in an entirely 
dispassionate way what manner of man 
this was. 
I. 

Synge was for a considerable portion 
of his life practically as well as theoret- 
ically a tramp. We know that he was 
born at Rathfarnham, near Dublin, in 
1871, and that he passed through Trin- 
ity College. Then the door is almost 
closed upon his occupations till 1898-9, 
when he was called from abroad to 
take part in the new movement in Ire- 
land. Yet we are permitted to catch 
one significant glimpse of a poverty- 
stricken, silent, rather morose young 
man in ill health, who has left his na- 
tive land and is apparently seeking to 
,escape from his memories in aimless 
wanderings among alien people and 
alien modes of thought. His first way- 
faring was in Germany, where Heine 
was perhaps the will-o’-the-wisp to his 
feet, but all roads lead the literary vag- 
abond ultimately to Paris, and when 
he had made his pilgrimages, he brought 
up in the Latin Quarter. “Before I met 
him,” says Mr. Yeats, “he had wander- 
ed over much of Europe, listening to 
stories in the Black Forest, making 
friends with servants and with poor 
people, and this from an esthetic inter- 
est, for he had gathered no statistics, 
had no money to give, and cared noth- 
ing for the wrongs of the poor, be- 
ing content to pay for the pleasure of 
eye and ear with a tune upon the fid- 
dle.” 

Synge’s transformation from a tramp 
into an Irishman of letters his spon- 
sors represent to us as a kind of mod- 
ern miracle. But they can preserve 
this air of mystery only by insisting 
that the return to Ireland meant an 
abrupt break and a fresh beginning 
rather than the natural evolution of his 
career—only, in’ short, by maintaining 
that what is clearly illuminating is 
wholly irrelevant. Now about 1895 
Synge installed himself in_ solitary 
lodgings in Paris and undertook to pre- 
pare himself to be a “critic of French 
literature from the French point of 
view.” At this point our authori- 
ties diverge, and Mr. Yeats executes a 
bit of skilful and characteristic legerde- 
main. He lifts the curtain in the garret 
of the Latin Quarter some four years 
later and discovers the author of two or 
three poor poems studying the works 
of Racine. George Moore, on the other 
hand, says explicitly that Synge was 
writing indifferent impressionistic 
criticisms of Lemaitre and Anatole 
France, There is no necessary conflict 
between these two reports, but there is 
a noticeable difference of emphasis. 
Between Synge and Racine I should 
never attempt to establish any af- 


finity. But between Anatole France 
land Synge?—that is quite another 
|matter. For the discreet discover- 


| 
ler of the new poet admits that he 
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found Synge “full of that kind of mor- | 


bidity that has its root in too much 
brooding over methods of expression, 
and ways of looking upon life which 
come, not out of life, but out of litera- 
ture.” Was that Mr. Yeats’s covert way 
o: confessing that Synge was steeped 
in Anatole France? This, at any rate, 
can be established: Synge's point of 
view in comedy is identical with that 
of Anatole France. Despite the French- 
man’s vastly greater range of culture, 
the two men are absolutely at one in 
their aloof, pyrrhonic irony and their 
homeless laughter—the laughter of men 
who have wandered all the highways 
of the world and have found no abid- 
ing city. 

Mr. Yeats, who is crammed with con- 
victions and constitutionally incapable 
of understanding this desperate and 
smiting skepticism—no one, I think, as- 
serts that Synge acquired his humor 
from the Dublin singers—Mr. Yeats gives 
a puzzled account of Synge’s ideas which 
unintentionally confirms our conjecture. 
Synge had, he tells us, “no obvious 
ideal”; he seemed “unfitted to think a 


political thought”; he looked on Catho- |} 


lic and Protestant alike with amused in- 
difference; all which comes down to 
us from education, and all the earnest 
contentions of the day excited his irony; 
“so far as casual eye could see,” he had 
“little personal will.” This description 
ofmoral and volitional prostration could 
be applied with hardly an alteration to 
Anatole France. And it should help put 
to rest the legend of the joyous Synge, 
bounding over the hills with the glad, 
wild life of the unspoiled barbarian. 
There are passages in the “Aran Isl- 
ands,” to be sure, which reveal high 
nervous excitement induced by conflict 
with the elements. 
clear indications of chronic weariness 
and low vitality. In the grim humor 


ef his little narrative, “Under Ether,” | 


there is something more than a manly 
resclution in the face of death; there is 
in it the nonchalance of one who has 
long made death his familiar. 


Il. 

Synge’s verse is what we should ex- 
pect of a rather despondent young Bo- 
hemian, unsure of himself, and seeking 
among other poets food and forms for 
his melancholy. I wish to tarry for a 
moment upon his small collection of 
poems and translations, partly because, 
though little known, it is intrinsically 
interesting, and partly because it re- 
veals so clearly on a small scale the 
nature of his literary talent. The poems 
are due to the influence of various mas- 
ters—to Burns, Wordsworth, Swinburne, 
and, notably, to that fascinating out- 
law, Maistre Francois Villon. In about 
one-third of them he sings of death, 
and in nearly all of them there is a dis- 
tinguishable echo of some earlier sing- 


er. 


But there are also} 


In the poem, “To the Oaks of Glen- | 

cree,” to take a single example, we no- 

tice how Maistre Villon helps him shape | 

and round out the first pure impulse of 

lyric exultation: 

My arms are round you, and I lean 

Against you, while the lark 

Sings over us, and golden lights and green 

Shadows are on your bark. 

There'll come a season when you'll stretch 

Black boards to cover me; 

Then in Mount Jerome I will lie, poor 
wretch, 

With worms eternally. 

The startling and paradoxical fact 
about this collection is that the origi- 
nal poems constantly remind us of some 
one else; the translations alone seem 
unmistakably Synge’s. The original 
poems have the merits of skilful liter- 
ary imitation. They might have been 
written, however, by Stevenson or Lang 
or by Mr. Edmund Gosse, or by half-a- 
dozen other cultivators of old French 
verse. But neither Mr. Gosse nor Lang 
nor Stevenson could have written a 
line of the poem that follows: 


Are you bearing in mind that time when 
there was a fine look out of your eyes, and 
yourself, pleased and thoughtful, were go- 
ing up the boundaries that are set to child- 
hood? That time the quiet rooms, and the 
lanes about the house, would be noisy with 
your songs that were never tired out; the 
| time you'd be sitting down with some work 
that is right for women, and well pleased 
with the hazy coming times you were look- 
ing out at in your own mind 

May was sweet that year, and it was 
pleasantly you'd pass that day 

Then I'd leave my pleasant studies, and 
the paper I had smudged with ink where 
I would be spending the better part of the 
day, and cock my ears from the sill of my 
father’s house, till I'd hear the sound of 
your voice, or of your loom when your 
hands moved quickly. It’s then I would set 
store of the quiet sky and the lanes and 
little places, and the sea was far away in 
oné place and the high hills in another 

There is no tongue will tell till the judg- 
ment what I feel in myself those times : 

Here are all the peculiar marks of 
Synge himself—the irresistibly quaint 
idiom, the drifting rhythm, the loose 
| Sentence structure, thuught thrown out 
after thought, as it were, without pre- 
meditation, and blossoming from 
phrase to phrase, the window opened 
upon a mist of vague and limitless emo- 
tion, the poignant and adorable Celtic 
wistfulness: while, as a matter of fact, 
these lines are a tolerably close trans- 
lation of the first half of Leopardi’s 
“Silva.” We are here in the presence 
of a pure miracle of that style which is 
Synge’s special creation, and which dis- 
tinguishes him not merely from Leo- 
pardi, but also from all his Anglo-Irish 
contemporaries. With all its apparent 
spontaneity, his style is as patiently 
and cunningly wrought out as the style 
of Walter Pater—wrought of a scrupu- 
lously select vocabulary, ‘diom, and) 
| images, with an exacting ear controlling 
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the cadence and shepherding the rov- 
ing and dreamy phrases. With the ald 
of this perfected instrument he is able 
to appropriate and seal as his own 
poems from authors as diverse as 
Petrarch and Walter von der Vogel- 
weide, Leopardi and Villon. This fact, 
taken together with his dependence in 
the original poems, tends to justify a 
search beneath the surface of his other 
work for alien forces secretly shaping 
his emotions and determining his 
forms. 
III. 

The orthodox method of “explaining” 
Synge is to ignore the poems and trans- 
lations and point to the volume on the 
Aran Islands. This is the record, we 
are told, of Synge’s literary salvation; 
here lies the key to the dramas. In 
other words, we are asked to believe 
that Mr. Yeats’s theory of poetry has 
been demonstrated A stranded Irish- 
man living gloomily in Paris without 
ideal and almost without ideas is sent 
to a little group of lonely islands to 
the southwest of Galway, inhabited by 
stolid fisher-folk in a very backward 
state of culture. He spends part of 
every year there—we pass over the fact 
that the other pam is spent in Paris— 
wearing the rawhide shoes of the na- 
tives, warming his blood with their 
fires and their poteen, living in their 
kitchens, hearing their legends, and 
sharing in their noble primitive cus- 
toms till the folk passion streams 
through him and makes him a genius. 
If any one is skeptical, we point to the 
fact that something like the “germ” of 
two or three of Synge’s plays is actual- 
ly present here in the form of jottings 
on folk story and belief. Now, this isa 
delightfully simple recipe for making 
a genius. If this were the whole truth, 
one might agree without reservation 
with one of the reviewers who declares 
that the “Aran Islands” is of “vast im- 
portance as throwing light on this cu- 
rious development,” and who adds that 
it “is like no other book we have ever 
read.” 

When I first read the “Aran Islands,’ 
I thought of that much-experienced 
vagabond and subtle exploiter of ex- 


otic and primitive cultures, Pierre 
Loti; and I have learned recent- 
ly with some satisfaction, from a 


foot-note in Mr. Howe's’. book, that 
“Synge thought Pierre Loti ‘the best 
living writer of prose.’” And when I 
found Synge comparing conditions in 
the Aran Islands to a disadvantage with 
what he had seen in his rambles in 
Brittany, I thought of Anatole le Braz 
and all his charming studies of the 
songs and superstitions and customs 
and characters of that other Celtic peo- 
ple. And then there drifted into my 
remembrance the pensive face of anoth- 
er wanderer and exile, half-Irish and 
half-Greek, known in the Orient as Kol- 
zumi Yakumo, and in the Western world 
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as Lafcadio Hearn. As I turned once Chrysanthéme seems to have the long- | has been praised by many critics on 


more the pages of his book on Japan 
and ran through the “Life and Letters,” 
glancing at his Kastern costume and at 


the almond eyes of his sons, I reflected 


that he, at any rate, had possessed the 
courage to realize the dreams of his 
favorite author, Théophile Gautier, and 
the Oriental reveries of Victor Hugo. 
Finally, I opened the book of Chateau- 
briand, great father of them all, and 
read When he arrived among the 
Natchez, René had been obliged, in or- 
der to conform to the customs of the 
Indians, to take a wife, but he did not 
live with her A melancholy disposition 
drew him to the depths of the forest; 
there he passed whole days alone, and 
emed a savage among the savages.” 
The attitude, the point of view—that 


is the question about this Irishman and 
book the Aran Islands. Que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galére? 
Now, it is an essential error to imagine 
that when Synge passed from the Latin 
Quarter the Aran he was 
returning to his own people. He never 
desired to return to tis own people. He 


his 


to Islands 


went to this group of islands, and then 
to the and backward of 
them, wished to escape into 
mn perfectly strange and virgin environ- 


most remote 


because he 
ment 
rhe peculiar charm of the “Aran Is)- 


ands” and other books of its class con- 
sists not in the identification of the 
narrator with the life of the people 


whom he describes, but rather In accen- 


tvating the contrast between the so- 
phisticated son of the cities and the 
simple barbarian. It is the ssthetic 


charm of looking upon illusions through 
the eyes of the disillusioned. In the 
earlier examples of this genre the sense 
of the sundering gulf is emphasized by 
bringing the weary heir of all the ages 

relations with a “no- 
savage—an unspoiled 
the wilderness. But the 
sentiment smacks of the romanti- 
cieam of the old echool. In the various 
books in which Pierre Loti pictures his 
exotic amours, you may the de- 
clension of the lovely and beloved bar- 
barian into a mere transitory symbol of 
the “soul” of the land in which she is 
found “Mariage de Loti,” for 
example, is still a breath of 
strange passion the poor Samoan 
girl, yet the lover comments as follows: 
“In truth, were children of two na- 
tures, widely aundered and diverse, 
and the union of our souls could be only 
incomplete, and troubled,” 
most heartlessly beautiful 
book in contemporary literature, 
“Madame Chrysanthéme,” the breath 
of passion has given way to sheer ner- 
diseust. With the little yellow 
poupée, Loti has nothing in common, 
not even an emotion. As he takes pains 
to point out in the dedication to the 
Madame 


into sentimental 
ble 
daughter 


female 
of 


now 


trace 


the 
there 


for 


we 


transitory, 
But in that 


yous 


Duchess de Richelicu, though 





it is certain that the three 
principal personages are: “Moi, le 
Japon et VEffet que ce pays m’a pro- 
duit,” “Myself, Japan, and the Effect | 
which that country produces in me’— 
the bitter perfume which a crushed 
chrysanthemum of Nagasaki exhales 
for the nostrils of a disillusioned Acad- 
emician. 

Essentially Synge 


est role, 


was seeking the 
thing—the perfume which the} 
Aran Islands could yield to a disillu-| 
sioned Irish-Parisian. He, too, has 
transferred the sentiment, which was 
formerly attached to the fair savage, to 
the land itself. Despite his apparent 
solicitude for realistic detail, it is the 
subjective soul of the islands that he is 
striving to capture. His book, like 
Loti’s, is pieced together of short im- 
pressionistic sketches which are relat- 
ed to one another only through the 
mood of the author. “It is only in the 
intonation of a few sentences,” he 
writes, “or some fragment of melody 
that I cateh the real spirit of the isl- 
and, for in. general the men sit together | 
and talk of the tides and fish, and of the 
price of kelp in Connemara.’ The tra- 
ditional lovely savage has here suffer- 
ed a further declension into a peasant | 
girl in her teens towards whom only a 
friendly attachment exists. Yet this) 
girl, like her famous predecessors, be-| 
comes the symbol of what he has come) 
te seek: “At one moment she is a 
simple peasant, at another she seems | 
to be looking out at the world with a 
sense of prehistoric disillusion and to 
sum up in the expression of her gray-| 
blue eyes the whole external despon- | 
| dency of the clouds and sea.” And after 
he has talked to her of the “men who 
live alone in Paris,” he notes that “be-| 
low the sympathy we feel there is still 
a chasm between us.” I do not wish to 
push this parallelism farther than it 
goes. In the “Aran Islands” the Moi, | 
s well as the maiden, is subdued al- 
most beyond comparison. But both men, | 
like all the children of Chateaubriand, | 
avail themselves of picturesque exotic 
scenes as a kind of sounding chamber) 
to enlarge and reverberate the lyric cry 
of their own weariness in civilized life 
and their loneliness out of it. 


same 


| 


IV. 

Synge's dramas are all sad, tragedies 
nd comedies alike, because they are| 
ll based upon a radical and hopeless | 
lisillusion. In them the native lyrical | 
mpulse, which in the poems we found | 
checked by the cynicism of Villon, and| 
which tn the Aran Islands expanded | 
under the influence of Loti, is again) 
checked and controlled by the irony of) 
Anatole France. This is no doubt a} 
bald and over-emphatic way of putting | 
the case, but it may serve to indicate) 
the general modes in which foreign | 
forces determined his talent. Synge| 


‘ 


| this is doubtless true. 







the ground that he has reconciled 
poetry with life. In the sense that he 
has broken through the old “poetic dic- 
tion” and invented a new poetic dia- 
lect with a fresh savor of earth in it, 
But in a pro- 
founder sense it is nearer the truth to 
y that he has widened the rift that 
was between them. For the drift of all 
his work is to emphasize the eternal 
hostility between a harsh and repug- 
ant world of facts controlled by law, 
and the inviting realm of a lawless 
imagination. In one of the longest of 
his plays, “The Well of the Saints,” 
this idea becomes perfectly explicit. 
Two blind beggars who have long pleas- 
ed themselves with thinking of each 
other’s beauty are, through a miracle, 
restored to sight. But the vision of 
“things as they are” is so hideous that 
they fall into a violent hatred of each 
other. And they are both so thankful 
when they go blind again that they re- 
ject with scorn the holy man’s offer to 
repeat the miracle. This is perhaps the 
most elaborate expression of an idea in 
all Synge’s works, and one is not sur- 
prised to learn that four years before 
the “Well of the Saints” there was per- 
formed and printed in Paris a “Chinese”’ 
play by M. George Clemenceau, called 
the “Voile du Bonheur,” which contains 
identically the same idea, and which, as 
Mr. Howe concedes, it is “perfectly prob- 
able” that Synge knew. 

For us the “Well of the Saints” is sig- 
nificant only as illustrating with espe- 
cial clearness that profound sense of 
disillusion which underlies all Synge’s 
eccentric comedies and constitutes, as 
I have said, his point of contact with 
Anatole France. The most France-like 
comedy that he ever conceived was 
never written, but the scenario is re- 
ported to us by Mr. Yeats. “Two wo- 


|men, a Protestant and a Catholic, take 


refuge in a cave, and there quarrel 
about religion, abusing the Pope or 
Henry VIII, but in low voices, for the 
one fears to be ravished by the soldiers, 
the other by the rebels. At last one wo- 
man goes out because she would soon- 
er any fate than such wicked company.” 
Now it is just this homeless elfishness 


lof his mirth that distinguishes Synge 


from Jonson and Moliére and Congreve, 
with whose names his has been so fear- 
lessly coupled. In all the classical com- 
edy of the world one is made aware of 
the seat whence the laughing spirit sal- 
lies forth to scourge the vices or sport 
with the follies and affectations of men. 
When the play is over, something has 
been accomplished towards the clarifica- 
tion of one’s feelings and ideas; after 
the comic catharsis, illusions dissolve 
and give way to a fresh vision of what 
is true and permanent and reasonable. 
Synge's comedies end in a kind of iron- 
ical bewilderment. His, indeed, is out- 
law comedy with gypsy laughter com- 
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ing from somewhere in the shrubbery 
by the roadside, pealing out 
church and state, and man and wife, 
and all the ordinances of civil life. 

It is not that many of the dramatis 
persone are vagrants, but that the 
dramatist himself is in secret heart a 
vagrant, and his inmost vision of fe- 
licity is a purposeless vagabondage. 
What are the passages in these plays 
that all the critics delight to quote, and 
that the playgoer carries home from 
the theatre—fragments of them—sing- 
ing in his memory? They are the pas- 
sages in which some queen or beggar, 
touched with lyric ecstasy, expresses 
a longing to go roaming down the 
open road or into the wilderness. You 
will find this gypsy call in every one of 
Synge’s dramas except the “Riders to 
the Sea.” Even to that piece built of the 
eroic stuff of the bards, “Deirdre of 
he Sorrows,” he gives the same turn: 
ere it is a wondrously fair woman 
scorning a share in sovereignty and the 
high king of Ulster to go salmon-spear- 








Naisi. To this man in whose vision of 
joy we are invited to participate, life 
presents itself in its comic aspects as 
a juxtaposition and irreconcilable oppo- 
sition of hideous realities and hopeless 
dreams, dreams like the glens of Neifin 


in the dews of night, realities like 4 


Mahon in the potato field—“He was a 
dirty man, God forgive him.” 

What, then, shall we say of his trag 
edy? Those who are sealed of the tribe | 
of Synge speak high praise of the “Rid-| 
ers to the Sea,” that picture of the drear 
old woman who has lost all her sons. 


As Mr. Edward O’Brien declares in the | 


preface printed in the collective edition, 
this drama is set in the atmosphere of | 
universal action; it holds the “timeless | 
peace” that passeth all understanding. 
This were vision, indeed. It is a noble | 
phrase, this “timeless peace.” It con-| 


notes in my imagination the serene en- | significance of “The Riders to the Sea.’s 


during forever of victorious heroes and | 
saints who have passed out of tribula- 
tion. It is not, at any rate, an empty 
euphemism for annihilation, but a state 
in which those of the living dwell who, 
like the Stoic emperor, have caught a) 
vision of the central beauty and abid- 
ing harmony in all the works of God. | 
It is the mood in which all high tragedy | 
leaves us; the still elation into which 
we rise when blind C2dipus answers the | 
call of the god; the “calm of mind, all) 


passion spent” with which we are dis-| 
missed by tnat superb last chorus in) 
“Samson Agonistes,” beginning, 
All is best, though oft we doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about. 
Such, they tell us, is the atmosphere | 
of “Riders to the Sea.” It is like “Lear,” | 
it is like Greek tragedy; it is not, as 
they hasten with somewhat suspicious | 
eagerness to say—it is not like Maeter- | 
linck’s “Home” or “The Intruder.”' 





against | 


ing and vagabonding with the sons of | 


|with them that 


|for ever, and we must be satisfied.” 





Synge certainly does differ from Maeter- 
inck in two striking respects. While 
the Belgian “mystic” deprives his per 
sons of personality and locality and con 
fers a kind of demonic personality upon 
death, the naturalistic Irishman steeps 
his lines in personality and the reek ol! 
the gray sky and the smell of the sea, 
nd he represents death, in spite of the 
premonitions of Maurya, as only the 
old dark way of nature. But so far as 
what the Germans call the “inner form 

| is concerned, Synge gives us simply an 
‘Irish transposition of Maeterlinck 
Strictly speaking, “Riders to the Sea’ 
|is not a tragedy at all, because it is not 
ja drama. It might with more propriety 
be called a tragic idyl—a sombre pi 

|ture, impressive enough in its kind 
with the fearful whispering of thx 
‘young girls, whose necks have not yet 
| bowed beneath the ancient burden, and 
|the gray broken old mother, who looks 
| before and after and has passed through 
'all illusions, sitting there patiently, pas 
| sively, receiving the tidings of disaster 
Protagonist in the proper sense of the 
word there is none; no act of the will 
turning against destiny as a token of 
human participation in that divine ener 
gy into which death resumes us all, It is 
this turning of the will that makes just 
the difference between what is drama 
and what is not; and between the mood 
with which Samson in Gaza affects 
when he says, “And I shall shortly be 
rest,” and the mood 
affects us when 





us 





with which Maurya 
she says, “No man at all can be living 
It 
is the difference between Milton looking 
into the timeless peace and Synge look- 
ing into the noisome grave. We heard 
him before crying aloud under the gold 
en lights of the oaks of Glencree that 
in the end black boards would cover 
him and he should lie with worms eter- 
nally. Just that is the tragic vision and 


Stuart P. SHERMAN. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


All the writings of Robert Curzon are of 
interest and most of them are very rare. 
He was born in London in 1810, educated 
at Oxford, and in 1831 was elected M. P. 
for Clitheroe—a borough which was disen- 
franchised by the Reform bill the very next 
year. It is not likely that the House of 
Commons would have been a congenial 
sphere for him. He travelled in the Orient, 
and his “Visits to the Monasteries in the 
East,” which appeared in 1849, earned a 
well-merited popularity. Curzon set other 
travellers on the track of the 
treasures belonging to the Eastern monas- 
teries. He was for a time an attaché under 
the fateful embassy of Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, at Constantinople, and served on the 
commission for settling the boundaries of 
Armenia and Persia. Apparently be gave 
satisfaction to both sides, for Sultan and 
Shah alike decorated him. He wrote an ex- 
cellent book on Armenia. The collection 


manuscript 


! 
;he made of MSS. to illustrate the history 


of writing was remarkable and rendered his 
seat of Parham famous among scholars. 
The “Catalogue” is a thin folio of which 
only fifty copies were printed. The Philo- 


| biblon Society tn 1854 printed in a restrict- 


“Short 


Celebrated 


ed edition his Account of Some of 
Most of Italy.” 


His life of acho'arly research ended in 1873. 


the Libraries 


He succeeded his mother in the barony of 
De la Zouche, of Harringworth, a pecragé 
created as far back as 1308, and, like sone 
other of the older hereditary honors, ndt 
limited to heirs male 
The rarest of all Curzon’s writings is: 
THE LAY 
OF 
THE PURPLE FALCON; 
A METRICAL ROMANCE, 
NOW FIRST PRINTED 
FROM 


THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 
IN THE POSSESSION OF THE HON, ROB- 
ERT CURZON, 
London 
by William Nicol 
Press, Pall Mall 
1847, 


Printed Shakespeare 


Tt ig a quarto volume of thirty-six pages, 


and, as originally issued, bound in purple 
cloth with the title on the outside in gilt 
lettering It is handsomely printed and 
on excellent paper. There is the autograph 
certificate of the printer that only thirty 
copies were printed One was printed on 
vellum. The learned preface is in Roman 
characters, but the lay is printed in black- 
letter, and is ornamented by four outline 
illustrations engraved on wood. In the 
preface we are told that “the ancient spell- 


completely followed, as 
altered and mod- 
ernised, in the copy from h the legend 
has been printed.” A note at the end of the 
MS. that it the of two 
persons; “the first canto and, I imagine, the 
beginning of the se originally 
written by Reginaldus Episcopus C——, in 
infidelium.” The rest was com- 
by Robert the Rhymer, a 
“conynge Clerke,” of whom no further ac- 
is given. If the 
ber that Reginald Heber was Bishop of Cal- 
be will have clue to the facts of 
case. For the “Lay of the Purple Fal- 
antique—not 86 
forgery, but a parody of the extravagancesr 
of the old metrical No one 
who was at all familiar with early litera- 
the claim made 


ing has not been 


that has been considerably 
wh 
relates w work 


as 


ond, were 
partibus 
posed one 


count reader will remem- 
cutta, 
the 


con” 


a 


is a clever modern 


romances 


would take seriously 
“editor” that it was printed from 
of an ancient MS, It 
work of Reginald Heber and 

Heber 
cile rhymer, composed his part of the “Lay” 
in whilst enjoying a moonlight walk 
with a friend, whose account of the incident 
be read in Mrs. Heber’s biography of 
her husband. 

From the “Lay” we learn that Syr Clau- 
dyus Pantagruelle of Surrye, 
of Oestrich and of Cappadocie, of Cathale, 
jéichman londe.” He had seventy 
dukes in his train, and every morning he 
a man-child for breakfast. He was in 
love with who declined to have 
anything to do with him unless he brought 
falcon. So he clad himself 
beginning with his helmet, 
“Alphabette,” just as 

was called “Joy- 
he began a miscel- 
included Naples, Pi- 


ture 
by its 
a modernized 

is, in fact, the 
Robert Curzon. 


copy 


who was a very fa- 


1807 


may 


was Soldan 


and of ‘ 


ate 
“Cyt elee,” 


her a purple 
in his armor, 
which named 
Charlemagne’s sword 
euse.” Thus arrayed, 
laneous tour which 


was 
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! 
cardy, Babylon, Scotland, and Italy, In that! that the republic has received a new lease| with intermedcdling or interference with 


order of sequence. 


f 


‘ 


u 


Reaching an enchanted 
orest where 

° that cunning snake he found 

That putteth one ear to the ground, 


And in the ther without fall 

The ticketh the end of bis tall, 

A 1 so he heareth pot the charm 
That w irde shouten to ! barm, 
And though he is not really deaf 

He heeds not what that wizard saith. 


I have not preserved the sham antique 

pelling.) 

The Soldan, quite worn out, sits down 

pon a stone and prays to Mahound, Aba- 
and Termagaunt, who reply by turr- 


he stone into a soft ushion for his 


Curzon found this “miracle” in 


life of St. Fiacre, as told in Caxton’s 


Golden Legend.” That saint’s day is Au- 


ist 30 Having rested, the Soldan pur- 
i¢s his way, and sees sitting beside a 
ol a boy of seven on whose wrist there 
rches a purple falcon The King 4d 

to take the bird and to eat the 


ld, but the boy, with all the unreason 
T of 1 age and sex, objects, and, 
neg th falcon into the air, seizes a 
i h and bids the knight “Come on.” 
Ie that h is Virgil, the enchanter. 
he fight, and the “child of evil” disap 
in a vapor as dense as a London fog 
aving behind him an odor of which the 
rdne i inutely described: 
And in Cal , tongue, 
l x 1} he fa oh eung 
\ v e te al, 
Meaning vyeet bird come down, I pray. 
Now what he sung that faleon knew, 
And ghitwav downwards he flew, 
rt re “ ha ‘ iin twist, 
lie perched upon the good King's wrist 
rT? good K thereupon wrung the 
k of the bird and stuffed the dead body 
to a lent pocket, and so returned 
to arry Clcely At the marriage 
' 
! tal “ th burthens groaned, 
And a inkard passed around, 
} “ } tl iT verb heard 
I y ‘ s its own reward 
o ends the “Lay of the Purple Falcon,” 


ver pastiche of two clever men who 


wer not afraid of a little harmless non- 


‘ WILLIAM E. A, AXON. 


( orrespondence 


WHAT CUBA NEEDS 


of life, and that a President has been elect- 
ed, with every promise of conducting a 
strong, honest, and economical administra- 
tion. In all the comments I have read in 
the American papers I have encountered 
nothing but a spirit of warm and deserved 
friendliness to Gen. Menocal personally, and 
of confidence in the character and success 
of his approaching Presidency. 

Looking at the question merely as a de- 
America, 
and has twice visited Cuba, it seems to 
me that Cuban-American relations need 


tached Englishman, who knows 


something more tangible than mere expres- 
siong of good-will and an indefinite though 
valuable atmosphere of benevolence. If they 
are ever to be put on a really satisfactory 
footing, it is essential, so far as I can see, 
that the interpretation to be placed upon 
the Platt amendment, as well as the ad- 
ministrative arrangements at Washington 
for dealing with Cuban questions, should 
receive a permanent form. 

I doubt whether many Americans realize 
the extreme incoherency of the present 
tate of affairs Under the Platt amend- 
ment, the United States retains the right 
to intervéne ‘tor the purpose, to put it 
broadly, of warding off two calamities 
anarchy and bankruptcy. But any one who 
has been at all behind the scenes of Cutan 
politics and administration knows perfectly 
well that the supervision actually exercised 
goes far beyond the terms of the formal 


compact between the island and the United | 


States and ig frequently enforced in mat- 
ters that exclusively concern the Cubans 
themselves, In this way the Cuban Admin- 
istration is largely deprived of the moral 
vuthority that every Government ought to 
possess, and the political inexperience which 

t is the sincere wish, I believe, of the 
American people to remove, is really per- 
petuated, 

The ‘act is, the Cubans never quite know 
where they are, or with whom they are 
dealing. One day the American Minister at 
Havana receives instructions from the State 
Department; the next day he may receive 
contradictory instructions from the War 
Lepartment or the President or the Insular 
Bureau; and on the day following he may 
have all the appearance of acting simply 
A habit of meddling 
with the details of Cuban Administration 
and of hampering and hauling up Cuban 
Cabinet Ministers in the discharge of the 
ordinary functions of government, has thus 


on his own impulses, 


grown up, greatly to the resentment of the 
rulers o! the island and to the serious im- 


| pairment of whatever sense of responsibil- 


rue Epi n or THe NATION 
iY To judge by the New York papers 
y+ mont electiong in Cuba appear to 


regarded by the American peopl 


th a surprise bordering on amazement 
paseed off in an almost Sabbatical 
the | i¢@ has been accepted by the 
ited par not, indeed, without much 


tations. but atill with 


wut any overt act of rebellion: and the 


dent t is a gentieman who, in 
sracter and poaltion and training, stands 
ur above the ordinary run of Cuban 
liticlane as Mr. Woodrow Wilson ts above 
e ordinary run of American politicians 
But mingling with their very just bewtl 
rment there Is also, I should judge, a sin 
Americans that 


ré atisfaction among 


iba has emerged so well from its ordeal, | 


, 


| Senator Root, 
War, expressly and officially declared that | 
the Platt amendment was ‘not synonymous 


ity they may possess. 

The Cubans believe that this prying and 
inquisitorial form of supervision has be- 
come customary, without the knowledge 
cither of the American nation or of the 
American Congress Being naturally a 
suspicious people, they look upon it as the 
forerunner of intervention, or, at any rate, 
of a concerted attempt to govern Cuba 
without the bother and expense of a formal 
occupation of the island, They have per- 
suaded themselves that there are certain 
offictals in the Washington departments 


and certain surrept'tious “interests” that! 


| the affairs of the Cuban Government, but 
the formal action of the Government of the 
United States, based upon just and substan- 
tial grounds.” 

There is another aspect of this question 

that well deserves attention. The highly 
elastic interpretation placed by the author- 
ities at Washington upon the Platt amend- 
ment encourages every concession-hunter 
who has been disappointed of his prize, ev- 
ery contractor whose bills are disputed at 
Havana, every promoter or financier who 
has any sort of grievance against the Cu- 
|ban Government, to appeal to the United 
States for the exercise of diplomatic pres- 
sure on his behalf. I read only yesterday 
in the London Times of an extraordinary 
instance of this character, an instance in 
which an English railway company operat- 
ing in Cuba has induced the British Foreign 
Office to protest at Washington against a 
railway concession granted by the Cuban 
Goverument to an American company, and 
has invoked the Platt amendment to justify 
its rrotest. 

With things as they are, it is the merest 
gullantry to speak of the Cubans as a self- 
governing people. There is no degree of 
interference with their domestic concerns, 
which the Platt amendment cannot be, and 
has not been, stretched to cover—and, to 
the best of my judgment, illegitimately 
stretched; and, in the absence of any great 

or well-informed public or Congressional 
| interest in Cuba, it is, I think, an undoubt- 
|ed fact that subordinate officials at Wash- 
l|ington have at times been more zealous 
than discreet in their dealings with the 
Cuban Government, and that notes, wain- 
ings, remonstrances, have rained upon the 
authorities in Havana with excessive and 
exasperating prodigality. 

All this is obviously unsatis‘actory. To 

lan outsider, it looks as though the Republi- 
cans had fallen into a careless and mechan- 
lical way of dealing with Cuban affairs. 
But, with the advent of a new President in 
the United States, of a broader and more 
statesmanlike vision, and with an unfet- 
tered way of looking at things, and with 
the simultaneous election in Cuba of a 
President of high character and intent on 
furnishing an orderly and economical Ad- 
ministration, there seems no reason why 
Cuban-American relations should not be 
placed on a far more definite and whole- 
some basis. SYDNEY BROOKS. 
London, December 6. 





THOROUGHNESS. 


To Tur EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your editorial on “Thoroughness in 
College”. (December 12) reminds me that 
when I was a student, nearly fifty years 
ago, the seniors, before receiving a certifi- 
cate of qualification for graduation, were 
examined on all the subjects pursued dur- 
ing the preceding three and a half years. 
It was probably the general custom through- 
out the counfry at that time, Some of the 
“fellows” found a good deal of fault with 
the way the examinations were conducted 
by one or two of the professors, but I do 


are conspiring against their independence; | not recall that anybody objected to the 


and they point out, as they well may, that 
when he was Secretary of 


examinations per se. For instance, our 
class was almost unanimous in declaring 
that we ought not to be expected to give 
tcrbatim the arguments at the head of the 
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chapters in Paley’s “Evidences” and in 
Butler's “Analogy.” I am, however, quite 
sure that some of the members were able 


to do 80. 


Why should a student who has been read- 


ing Latin and Greek and mathematics al- 
most uninterruptedly for three. or four 
years demur to an examination in these 
branches? If he has read two or three 
dramas of Sophocles or of Euripides, he 
ought to be able to make a fair showing 
even on an uhconned selection from the 


same author, barring, of course, the chorus- 
es. Such an examination would be a terror 
only to the student who had got his lessons 
for the the recitation 
not for the purpose of acquiring a perma- 


merely sake of and 
nent mental possession. Some of our “boys” 
all of get 
a considerable proportion met 
Perhaps it will be found, 
some features 
curriculum of former days 
not have been discarded. 
keep mind the in- 
thou What the 
were better 
not inquire wise- 


resorted to manner devices to 
through ; 
the test squarely 
after all, that 
ci the college 
which should 
Although I 
junction: “Say 
that the 
than these? 
ly concerning this,” 
when 


but 


there were 


always in 
not, is 


cause former days 
for thou dost 
I am constrained to be- 
the my 
left mind 


bservations, that they were 


lieve, comparing impression 
fellow students 


with my later 


have upon my 
better educated than their successors of the 
twentieth century, though they were prob- 
ably not in possession otf 
laneous information 

As a codicil to the above communication 
I will add some German statistics recently 
published, bearing on the cost of going to 


sv much miscel- 


college. They will be interesting for com- 
parison with those upon which you offer 
some comments rhe ordinary expenses of 
the Prussian universities from 1868 to 1911 
increased from 3,935,449 marks to 21,009,- 
488 marks. The extraordinary expenses, 
ot course, varied a good deal from year 
to year, but the total for this period 
amounted to nearly 119,000,000 marks. In 
the same period, the number of students | 
increased from 7,338 to 27,913. In 1868 the 


the individual student were 


By 


expenses of 
536 marks. 

marks, 
In 
755 marks. 


1908 they were 785 marks, and in 1911, 


CHARLES W. SUPER. 
Athens, 0., December 16. 


THE LOEB CLASSICS 
To THE EDITOR or THE NATION: 
Sir: In Mr. Bradford's letter this week 


to the Nation in regard to the Loeb Clas- 
sical Library there are two assumptions: 
First, ,that these translations are intended 
only for those fortunately re- 
tained a reading knowledge of the classics. 
On the contrary, as Mr. Loeb expressly says 
in his introduction, they are also for “those 
who know neither Greek nor Latin, and yet 
desire to reap the fruits of ancient genius 
and wisdom.” this latter and, 
in my opinion, for all readers, it is incum- 
bent upon the translators to reflect, as far 
as is consistent with idiomatic English, both 
the style and the flavor of antiquity. 

Mr. Bradford further assumes that all 
verse translation “necessarily distorts the 
literal meaning an degree.” 
This, I submit, necessarily the case. 


who have 


For class, 


to extreme 


is not 


Some verse translations are as close to the 


iit contain 


certain massive quality; 
1896 they had risen to 872) 
They then fell to 802 marks in 1906. | 


|of his obscurity. 
linteresting and somewhat 


original as the most painfully literal prose. 


Others, like the greater part of B. B. Rog- 
ers’s admirable translations of Aristoph- 
anes, approximate very nearly. Certainly 
in the dialogue parts, at least, and often 
elsewhere, Mr. Rogers gives, as a net re- 
sult, to the English reader a far truer 
conception of the sparkling original than 
has yet been conveyed by bald word-for- 


word translations. A fine prose translation 
of Aristophanes is still a desideratum, and 
the of the following 
policy issuing 


editors 
their of 
in prose or verse, according to specific cir- 
will probably give to the pub- 


this 


series, 
translations either 
cumstances, 
lic in due time. 
Mr. Gilbert 
poetry, built 
paraphrase. 


Murray’s beautiful English 


up on Euripides, is openly a 
Each 
in prose or in 
judged on its own merits of 
of style in reference to its original 


FRANCIS G. ALLINSON. 


translation, 
should be 
accuracy and 


avowed 


whether verse 


Brow University, December 11 


Literature 


THE HEART OF RELIGION. 
The Meaning of God in Human Evrpervi- 
ence. By William Ernest Hocking. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 


$3 net. 


On finishing this book one feels in so 


many different ways about it at the 
same time that it is difficult to make 
any of them articulate. The most 


marked impression left by the book is, 
perhaps, its massiveness. Not only does 
578 large pages, but 
page bears evidence of years of patient 
study and thought, and chapter 
brings one face to face with some of the 
great problems of psychology, philoso- 
phy, or theology. Even the style has a 
with its occa- 
sional omission of verb or subject re- 
minding one of Carlyle, and possessing 
much of his force—and at times much 
The book is both very 
disappoint- 
By demonstrating very clearly and 
admirably the failure of most other 
philosophies of religion, it seems to 
promise—and evidently means to prom- 
ise—a really satisfactory solution of the 
great questions of theology. Thus it 
keeps one almost to the end in a state 
of expectancy. And the strange part of 
it is that the author evidently feels he 
has kept all his promises, whereas the 
reader on closing the book finds that he 
has return the same old 
world from which he started. 

After an introductory section on the 
nature of religion, we come upon an ad- 


ey ery 


every 


ing. 


to to about 


mirable discussion of feeling and 
thought, which occupies all the ten 
chapters of part ii, and includes some 
admirable criticism of Bergson, James 
Hoffding, and other contemporary 
writers. Our author fully recognizes 
the importance of feeling in religion, 
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but points out that feeling is essential 


ly unstable and is ever seeking rest and 
completion and guidance In some idea 
Religion, indeed, is not theology, but it 
and without this seri 
idea-content literally 
meant, all its feeling-<content and every 
thing else about it would vanish away 


means to be true, 


ous which is 


Ideas, then (in religion and else 
where), have a certain independence 
and a certain value of their own. “The 


child, the savage, and no doubt also the 


cray-fish, the sponge, the polyp, if they 


are idea-builders at all, have an inter 
est in their world which we must call 
‘purely theoretical.’ And it is this 
purely theoretical interest in reality-as 
such that is at the root of most of our 
interest in things This interest or 
“apperceptive mass,” this idea of the 
real-in-general with which one meets 


and values each new experience, our au 
And “all 


is a Way 


thor calls one’s “whole-idea.” 
valuing (and so all feeling) 
knowing with 
idea. In in 
ciating, enjoying, we are using this idea 
“Of all ideas the idea of reality 
Wit 


real 


objects one’s Whol 


of 
some way, Valuing, appre 
mass.”’ 
is most of all thought with. 
our reality-idea we think not only 
ity itself, but also, so far as we are abl 
every particular object experience 
Thus, both in our feeling 
thinking and in perception, 
there is forever involved the 
of the real as such, or as a whole 
What is this ultimate reality 
is involved in all our experience? Is it 
perhaps the Absolute or God?  Befors 
coming to close quarters with this ques 
tion our author asks us what sort of a 
world we should like if we could 
it for the asking. This question le dis 
cusses in three chapters, of which the 
third, on The Need of a God, is parti 
ularly interesting. What we most 
is some way of transmuting our 
into some kind of good. The only thing 
that does that in this 
companionship. But human companion 
ship transmutes our evil only in so far 
as give a pledge to Fortune; and 
through the loss of the loved one still 
deeper 86..0W result than that 
from which his comradeship had raised 
Hence only something outside the 


of 


and in ou! 


even our 


thought 


which 


have 


need 


evil 


ever world is 


we 


may 


us. 
field of human association can afford 
sufficient armor against these greatest 
evils 

It must be another than an finit if 
something which reflects upon and fn its 


reflection includes all finite selves and their 


something, nevertheless, with 


cireumstances 


which any finite self may become associated 
mn some infallible manner This seems to 
me the point in which a God becomes neces 
at In God we have the notion of ar 
Other-than-all-men, and an Other who 
relation to me is not subject to evil throug 
ts own defect; one from whom, therefore, ! 
an anticipate no pain that muet refer 1 
to atl! another for ita tranemuting It | 


not the power of God: it Is not God as mir- 


acle-worker: it is not even God as vind 
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| ing the world, 
world of Nature.” 


al world, 
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set fellows; selves are manifested 


our 
to us only through such objects. Physi- 
whole, moreover, has a 
of all of 
creative of us and 
And 


momentary 


cal nature, as a 


us and, 


of 
dependence 


ertain independencs 


In tact, our 


is 


thought “my upon 


Nature, my submission to 
obstinate, objective 
Fact Truth 
principle detail—is 
mind? It 
(as well as 
Self that I 
taking on 
For if the 
which 
be doubt 
that this 
Self, 


a Self even in its 


this 


independent, 


decision of what and shall 


be, both in and in 


not this a finding of my own 
in this momentary 
of 
Nature 
Mind 
of that 


cannot 


is here, 
creation 
find 
an Other 


permanent) my 


begin, I to 


say 
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full-fledged 


thu 


otherness is 
me 


be doubted 
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ovel 


ed, neither can it 


vhich immediately becomes 


SO 


makes Self, is already 


oth namely, an Other Self.” 


eTness 


rhere something in this proof of 
existence calculated to take away 
The feels that the 
important part of the performance 


the 


is 
(;od s 


me's breath reader 


moat 


must have gone on behind scenes 


One thought one was confronted with 


and lo! suddenly God 
the 


the 


ature 
And 
is that 
had 


and 


ysical 1 
rather provoking 
writes as if 
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author 


been behind scenes 
had 


how it 


well 
Not 
the 


understood as 


onsiderate 


WAS 


really ine in 


the two following chapters 


mck and expounds tis proof at 


j 


method of demonstration 
the 


revive on 


he 


ertou attempt to 


trical argument, which regards as 


only trustworthy proof of God's ex 


t But in spite of the new terms 


ence 
inh hich 
feel 


listening 


he pute it, most of his readers 


little convinced than 


Anselm 


vill but more 


after to St or Des 
ch tes 

The last of book 
with mysticism and worship, revelation 
Professor Hocking has 


with care, 


two parts the deal 
and inspiration 
studied the 
but with great sympathy, and his treat 


ment of worship is particularly helpful 


mystics not only 
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The student of the psychology of relig-| 


ion will find much of value in these last 
sections. 

But the book is meant not for the 
psychologist chiefly, but for the human 
being, in a large sense, who is reflecting 
over the problems of nature 
and destiny. And though such a read- 
may not be convinced of the tena- 
bility of our author's proof of the ex- 
istence of God, he will find a large and 
noble conception of religion, its place 
in human life, and the validity of its 
various expressions, which will make 
the book of real philosophical and hu- 


seriously 


er 


man worth. 


CURRENT FICTION. 
[PROVINCIAL COMEDY.] 
Vrs. Ames. By E. F. Benson. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1 Bachelor Comedy. By J. E. Buckrose. 
New York: George H Doran Co. 
of Billy-Goat Hill. By Alice 
New York: The Century 


1 Romance 
Hegan Rice. 
Co. 

Mr. Benson has won his share of ap- 
plause in the past by the exercise of a 
In one or two 
stories his nonchalance of 
the entertainer has approached 
the point of insolence. He has appear- 
ed to think it hardly worth while to ex- 
ert the minimum, and 
some have paid 
compliment of expecting his 
best, have feared that it was all 
over with him. But in “Mrs. Ames” he 
has actually done what we expected of 
It is more spontaneous, richer in 
humor, finished, than any of its 
predecessors. Its setting is that of the 
majority of novels now being written by 
Londoners, the provincial or suburban 
Suburban is the better word for 
“Riseborough”: its point 
and its manners are considera- 
more aware of the urban standard 
say, the Five Towns. But 
is only 
is often 


mildly satirical humor. 
the later 
expert 


of 


himself beyond 
of 
the 
may 


his readers, who 


him 


him. 
more 


town. 
Mr. 
of view 
bly 

than 
the urbanity of your suburbs 
skin-deep; in its real being it 
more provincial than the provinces. Our 
Mrs. Ames is the wife of a retired ma- 
jor, and her right to queen it over Rise- 
borough society is the right of a gentle- 
find herself 
any sort of 
narrow 
readily 
humor. 
not 


Benson's 


those of, 


who would not 
in the 
But her 


therefore 


woman 
of 


abashed presence 


realm is a 


the 


royalty 
more 
of 

club, 


one, and is 
to be 
Major 


without 


under a 
himself 
comforts 
worthy 


ray 
his 
and 


focused 
Ames has 
its elegances, 
where with other gentlemen 
(chiefly retired also) he is at liberty to 
But the group 
is small, and same ten men in the 
same ten chairs will be hard put to 
it, in time, for objects of interest. The 
ladies of Mrs. Ames’s court are similar- 
ly restricted, and for men and women 
alike the one unfailing and inexhausti 
‘ 


do what city clubmen do. 
the 
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ble amusement is gossip. Mrs. Ames 
and her major are above the more pusil- 
lanimous moves of the game. The real 
experts are the Althams, an inimitable 
pair, who play the part of chorus in the 
little drama. 

“A Bachelor’s Comedy” is not an im- 
provement on “Down Our Street,” or 
even on “Love in a Little Town.” No 
Mrs. Bean adorns the pages of this nar- 
rative; there are comic figures as broad, 
but not even approximately as deep. 
This is romance rather than comedy, 
and romance in attenuated form. The 
bachelor is a young parson, promoted 
from a London curacy to a country liv- 
ing. With the heart of an undergradu- 
ate, he aspires to the dignity of a bish- 
op. He finds his hands full at Gay- 
thorpe-on-the-Marsh, not so much of 
clerical duties as of personal problems, 
prominent among which is the duty 
of subduing his curls and other secular 
attributes to the requirements of the 
cloth. There is a friendly county family 
in the neighborhood, and in it a fair 
Miss Elizabeth, whose destiny is clear 
from the moment of her appearance on 
page 32. Now, of course, true love can- 
not be permitted to have everything its 
own way, but it does seem as if, in this 
year of grace, certain ancient obstacles 
which are still permitted to moulder in 
true love’s path might be cleared out of 
the way. Such is the obstacle here. The 
parson loves Elizabeth and knows that 
Elizabeth loves him. In fact, he has 
half-proposed to her. But he promises 
his rival, if he will give up drink, not to 
say anything more till a certain date. 
The rival also is to keep silence; but, of 
course, he doesn't, and of course the 
girl accepts him to please her family, 
and fails to marry him (though she is 
not left ignorant of the parson’s feel- 
ing) only through an accident. The 
theory is that the parson is noble for 
deserting his Elizabeth in order to re- 
form the rival, and that she is noble be- 
cause she is ready to marry one Man 
when she loves another. 

The plot of Mrs. Rice's new 
hinges upon a similar device. Miss Lady 
(who is much like Mrs. Buckrose’s Eliz- 
abeth, who is strikingly like all other 
heroines of this type of romantie com- 
edy) has exchanged vows, or their equiv- 
alent, with Don Morley, a young scape- 
grace who promises to reform for her 
sake. That night fate and Mrs. Rice in- 
volve him in a tavern brawl. A man is 
shot, and Morley, for reasons nowhere 
explained, disappears. Suspicion natur- 
ally falls upon him. Miss Lady doesn’t 
believe him guilty, but her father does, 
and she promises him, as he sets out on 
a few days’ journey, that she will not 
see Morley or read his letters till the 
father’s return. The father is killed in 
a railway aocident on his way back. 
Therefore he does not return; therefore, 
when a letter presently comes from Mor- 
ley, Miss Lady burns it unread, and 


story 
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marries a stage professor twice her age, | 


who thinks of nothing but his books, 
but is fortunately delicate, and thus 
ready for elimination at the moment 
when Morley’s legal acquittal and début 
as a “best-seller” leave him and Miss 
Lady free to enjoy life together accord- 
ing to the original plan. What procures 
his acquittal is the timely curing of a 
dumb boy who has witnessed the crime! 
There are humorous figures in the story, 
and if no Mrs. Wiggs, at least a Myrtella 
who is not unworthy to move in the 
Wiggsian circle. But why all this melo- 
drama? 


George Helm. By David Graham Phil- 
lips. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This is another posthumous story of 

a writer whose industry kept him al- 
Ways years ahead of the press; and it 
is much better than most of the stories 
by Mr. Phillips which have been printed 
since his death—a very fair example of 
his work. It reveals his habitual rev- 
erence for the uncouth strong man of 
the people, and his habitual, uneasy con- 
tempt for “society” in all its manifesta- 
tions. Of course, the uncouth strong 
man marries the spoiled child of society, 
and reforms her. 

George Helm is a tall, awkward young 
man who makes his way from a farm 
to an Ohio town, equipped with a Prince 
Albert coat and a red beard. He be- 
comes a town butt, ana his beard brings 
about a facetious nomination for circuit 
judge. The day after his nomination 
he shaves off the beard and reveals a 
strong, intellectual face; campaigns in 
earnest, and is only defeated by dishon- 
esty at the polls. From that time on 
success is assured—at least to the eye 
of the experienced reader. Indeed, it is 
only a year or two before he is chosen 
Governor of the State. This happens 
against the wishes of both parties, 
which are in league to defraud The 
People, and are under the thumb of an 
oligarchy, one of the most rascally 
chiefs whereof is father to the haughty 
but amenable damsel who is destined 
to be Mrs. Helm. All the well-bred per- 
sons in the story (the novelist says they 
are well-bred) are haughty and rascal- 
ly; but this the readers of Mr. Phillips's 
other novels will not take to be a spe- 


cial reflection upon tle aristocracy ot 
Ohio. 
The Honourable Mrs. Garry. By Mrs. 


Henry de la Pasture (Lady Clifford). 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Mrs. de la Pasture seems definitely to 
heve outgrown her earlier manner. The 
innocent and clinging maiden no longer 
marries the baronet old enough to be 
her father. Sentiment no longer bathes 
the scene in rosy light. We fear that not | 
& few of the gentle readers who so) 
warmly greeted the writer of “sweet-| 
pretty” stories must now be wondering | 


Nation 


if their trust 
tified. 

The Honourable 
Erica Clow of “Master Christopher.” 
That narrative, it will be recalled, left 
her betrothed to the wealthy but sottish 
Christopher Thorverton. He is clearly 


has been altogether jus- 


Mrs. Garry is the 


capable of salvation, and his devotion 
to Erica is by no means ignoble. She, 
however, has accepted him purely for 


his money. She is the feminine worship- 
per of luxury who will pay any price, 
within the bounds of a legal relation, to 
get what she wants. Without experience 
of Jove, 
ed to several 
ised husband. 
ry, eldest son of an impecunious Irish 
peer, loves her deeply. On the e of 
marriage Christopher hears her tell 
Garry that she prefers him, but is de- 
termined to marry Christopher. Chris- 
topher throws her over, she appeals to 
Garry, and he marries her at once. The 
substance of the present story lies in 
Garry's gradual discovery that his wife 
is anything but the noble character he 
bas imagined her. She, for her part, 
makes an attempt to live up his 
theory of her; but she is incapable of 
exertion in the interest of others, and 
when accident cuts off his life he has al- 
ready lost interest in it. Anothsr good- 
natured young aristocrat stands ready 
to fill poor Tom Garry's shoes—a far 
less intelligent and far wealthier man. 
Meanwhile there is emerging a more 
dominant figure—that of a brilliant and 
cynical Jew who, understanding Erica. 
is vet desirous of her. We perceive that 
the bride of poor Lord Finguar is not 
likely to find her relation with him the 
final experience. A third story dealing 
with Erica is promised. 


she is far more strongly attract- 
her prom- 
One of them, Tom Gar- 


men than to 


ve 


to 


THE 

The Union of South Africa: With Chap- 
ters on Rhodesia and the Native Ter- 
ritories of the High Commission. By 


AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


W. Basil Worsfold. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3 net. 
Mr. Worsfold, who was editor of the 


1904-5, and who 
since then has written several books on 
South Africa, has put forth in the pres- 
ent volume one of the representa 
tives of the All Red series. It 
comprehensive and serviceable than any 
book of its kind. 
collected with care, and the story is told 
with great clearness. 

The book is divided into five sections. 
In the first Mr. Worsfold describes the 
physical characteristics of the 
stretch country south of the 
races and the 

recounts the 


Johannesburg Star in 


best 
is 


more 


The material has been 


Vast 
Zam- 
Semitic 


of 


besi, the native 
occupations; 
of European colonization, giving special 
attention to the rule of the Dutch East 
India Company and to the permanent 
British rule in Cape Colony and Natal 
One of 


and history 


in the period from 1806 to 19106 
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the most valuable chapters in this first 
section, and one of the most informing 
in the book, is that in which Mr. Wors 


fold traces the various native policies of 
the British Government More than 
four and a half million natives are now 
within the confiner of the Union and 
under its control; while the responsibil 


ities of the Imperial Government h: 
gradually been reduced since 1884-85 
the year of the Bechuanaland oc 
tion—until today it has not mor 
a million and a quarter natives 
supervision, including those in 
land, and Be 
well in southern 


ipa 
than 


under its 


Basuto 


Swaziland, huanaland, as 


as those Rhodesia, 


is admin 


which is not in the Union and 


istered by the Chartered Company. Mr 
Worsfold realizes that the native prol 
lem was not settled by the Union: but 
he is convinced that the task of the 
Union Government must be lightened by 
having inherited the honorable tradi 
tions of the British Governm 

In the second section of his book Mr 
Worsfold briefly sketches the move 
ments and the influences that brought 
about the Union, and describes the new 


governments—the Union Government 
and the provincial 
and the financial and admi: 
organization that followed the Union 
A sketch is also included of the 
preme Court of South Africa which 
the The author's 
nius for clear statement serves 
mirably in these chapters, and in 
ticular he with 
differences between the of the 
governor-general and the of the 
governor-general-in-council. quite 
important difference in 
not peculiar to the Constitution of the 
South Africa. It 
less common to the Constitutions of all 
the dominions; and a realiza- 
tion of the difference as defined Mr. 
Worsfold will help to end the miscon 
ception in this country as to the actual 


administrations 


istrative re 


Su 
was 
created at Union. ge 
him ad 
par 
where is concerned the 
po ,er 

power 
rhe 
powers is 


hese 


Union of is more or 
oversea 


by 


less than is commonly 
the at 


In describing the relations of 


power— much 


supposed—of governor-general 
Ottawa. 
the native population to the Union Par- 
Mr. Worsfold shows that it is 
only in Cape Colony that natives exer- 
cise the parliamentary franchise. Mem- 


bers of the first Senate, that which came 


liament, 


into existence in 1910-—-whether nom 
inated or elected—hold office for ten 
years; and precautions were taken that 
the native population of Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange Free State 
should not be completely ignored. One 
half of the nominated Senators from 


each province, it is provided, must be 
selected mainly on the ground of their 
thorough acquaintance with the reason- 
wants and wishes of the colored 
races. Mr. Worsfold regards this as a 
useful, if limited, effort to provide for 
the special legislative requirements of 
the colored as distinct from the Euro- 


pean population. It is a case of virtual 


able 
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representation—the kind of representa. | 
tion that non-electors in England before 
were told was substantially as ser- 
viceable direct representation. It 
was not of much value to the large un- 
represented cities of England in the pe- 


1832 


as 


riod between the American Revolution 
and the Reform Act. Time will show 
whether this indirect representation 


vill be of rea! value to the native popu- 


lations of these three provinces which 
have always resolutely refused to follow 
Colony and give 


e natives direct representation in Par- 


the example of Cape 


‘ 
! 


liament 

Rhodesia and the native territories 
under the administration of the High 
Commissioners are described in the 
third section. Mr. Worsfold quotes fig- 
ures in regard to population and min- 
ing and trade which seem to warrant 
hopefulness. Rhodesia, he shows, has 
benefited from the experience of the 


older South African colonies, and, un- 
like the other provinces, except perhaps 
Natal, has no complications of national- 
ity The Dutch-Africanders who have 
settled in Rhodesia identified 
themselves in sentiment, language, and 


have 


manner of life with their more numer- 
ous British neighbors. There are no 
racial conflicts there; no difficulties 
about language or bi-lingual schools; 
and English is the only language used 
in politics, in business, and in social 
intercourse. The people of Rhodesia 


pride themselves on their freedom from 
the bi-lingual incubus; and Mr. Wors- 
fold is convinced that Rhodesia will not 
seek admission to the Union so long as 
union involves a sacrifice of her immu- 
nity from race conflicts or a diminution 
of her administrative efficiency. 
Chapters on labor supply, on railways 
and telegraphs, on the mines at Kimber- 
ley, at Johannesburg, and in Rhodesia; 
on agriculture and stock raising, and 
on trade and commerce, almost encyclo 


pedic in their detail, form the fifth part 
of this book. They constitute the best 
survey of industrial and economic con- 
ditions in South Africa that has been 
published since the war. In the con- 
cluding chapters on political and s80- 
clal conditions, Mr. Worsfold is out- 


spoken in his comparison of South Afri- 
ca with Canada, with Australia, and 
with New Zealand as a field for British 
immigration He concedes what has 
long been understood by observers of all 
four of the oversea dominions, that 
South Africa does not present the fleld 
for emigrants that ts offered by the oth- 
er three dominions, and in particular by 
Canada. The native races, from which 
all manual labor is drawn, and the high 
cost of living, exclude British unskilled 
mechanics 
not 80 


the demand for 
is small Prices are 
hich as they were during the war and 
in the years immediately following. 
They have been coming down to an ap- 
preciable extent the past few years, but 


labor, and 
end clerks 


three hundred pounds a year is still re-| 
garded as only a living wage for an 
English artisan with a family in Jo 
hannesburg. 


By Mrs. An- 
Longmans, 


Men, Women, and Minzes. 
drew Lang. New York: 
Green & Co. $1.25-net. 


This book was in the press at the time 
of Mr. Langs death. He had helped 
choose the contents, and had furnished 
a prefatory note to the effect that “anec- 
dotes and entertainment, rather than 
severe speculations, historical and so- 
cial, are the farrago libelli—the burden 
of the book.” It is a selection from pa- 
pers contributed by Mrs. Lang, during 
the past quarter-century, to various Eng- 
lish periodicals—fresh material, there- 
fore, to most American readers. The 
table of contents suggests a range of in- 
terests such as we have been wont to 
associate with the name Lang. Nearly 
half of these papers, to be sure, deal) 
with eighteenth-century manners, Eng-| 
lish, French, and Scottish. Madame de)! 
Genlis is sketched as “A Poseuse of the 
Eighteenth Century,” Grimm as “A 
Paris Correspondent of 1753”; and there | 
are papers on Rousseau and the Baron | 
de Frénilly. British society in the eigh- 
teenth century is studied under such 
titles as “Morals and Manners in Rich-| 
ardson,” “The Home-Life of the Ver-| 
neys,” and “Records of a Scotch Fam- 
ily.” A number of these articles ap- 
peared originally as reviews, of that let-| 
surely English species which is not even | 
yet obsolete in its native habitat. Mrs. | 
Lang has an instinct for the quaint-| 
nesses of past fashions and manners, 
and a shrewd humor in recording them 
which has a tang of its own. 

The essay on morals and manners as| 
painted by Richardson is particularly | 
good. His ignorance of the manners of 
good society was, she asserts, gross 
enough to justify the complaints of Lady | 
Mary Wortley Montagu and Lord Ches- | 
terfield. “But the blame lies not in 
Richardson's want of knowledge of what 
he never had the opportunity. of acquir-| 
ing, but in the fact that he did not con- | 
fine his stories to the condition of life | 
of which his personal experience quali- | 
fied him to speak.” Making all possi- 
ble allowance for his initial mistake in | 
attempting the thing at all, his blunders 
remain almost incredible. Sir Charles 
Grandison is an intelligible monster; 
for all Richardson's men are monsters, | 
at one end or the other of the moral! 
scale. Women knew. Of Clarissa | 
Mre. Lang says: “One marvels how a 
man who could have conceived her in 
her single-minded simplicity could have | 
likewise painted the embodiment of | 
self-conscious swagger that goes by the | 
name of Mr. B., or the galvanized pup- 
pet that struts to and fro upon earth 
under the title of Sir Charles Grandl- 


he 


son.” 
‘ 


|“Art in Country 


| finesse. 


| essayist’s 


But this man’s knowledge of the) 


female heart did not entail familiarity 
with feminine manners above the social 
rank of a Pamela. To Clarissa and his 
other damsels of supposed breeding he 
ascribed a degree of independence such 
as is hardly the portion of the well-born 
British maiden, even in this emancipat- 
ed day. At eighteen Clarissa is an 
heiress in full command of a fortune. 
She oversees her own estate, has always 
about her a hundred*guineas or so of 
pocket-money, and spends extravagant 
sums on dress, even from the modern 
point of view. She pays and receives 
visits without benefit of chaperon, 
travels alone—outdoes, in short, the 
modern American girl in her own par- 
ticular field of distinction. No wonder 
that sensitive spirit, Lady Mary Wort- 
ley, was outraged at this kind of mis- 
representation. 

An intimate quality marks these pa- 
pers as a whole, and a number of them 
are familiar essays without disguise. 


|“Trials of the Wife of a Literary Man,” 


Inns and Lodging- 
Houses,” “Poets as Landscape Painters,” 
and “Other People’s Friends,’ are all 
amusing in their kind. 


| Americans and Others. By “Agnes Rep- 


plier. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


$1.10 net. 


These essays on various aspects of 
contemporary manners contain some- 
thing of that dry and clarified sweet- 
ness and light which we find in the let- 
ters of Dr. Johnson's lady friends, and 
which might be explained as the product 
of Georgian classicism and feminine 
They preserve the mean of a 
cultivated drawing-room style: they are 
neat without primness, witty without 
paradox, satirical without malice, and 
serious without lapsing into homily. 


|They are well nourished with select 


reading, intelligent travel, and shrewd 
observation of men and women. 
If we should hint a defect, there is a 


| trace here and there of the professional 


“anthologizing” habit. The 
true child of the tribe of Montaigne al- 
Ways appears to be writing because he 
has read and observed; the profession- 
al essayist appears to be reading and 
observing because he is to write. The 
one seems to offer the fruits of experi- 
ence and the image of a man; the oth- 
er seems to offer the fruits of browsing 
and a cento from the five-foot shelf. The 
American school of “informal essayists” 
is deeply tainted by this pestilent habit, 
and there is—oh, just a suspicion of it 
in the essays of Miss Repplier. When 
we have said that, we have said enough; 
for there is really a distinct and deci- 
sive character—if not much “tempera- 
ment’—informing these pleasant dis- 
courses. They advocate, for example, 
and exemplify the tactful application of 
common sense to the conduct of life. 
They reveal throughout a disciplined 
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serenity of temper which one associ- | 


ates with certain fine gentlewomen of 
the previous generation, and, in the pres- 
ent generation, as the acidulous Hazlitt 
would say, with certain fine serving-wo- 
men from Virginia. 

The defect in American humor, says 
Miss Repplier, comparing our comic spir- 
it with that of Moliére and Carlyle, is 
that “it lacks, for the most part, a logi- 
cal basis and the dignity of a supreme 
aim.” Her own humor has perhaps no 
very solid logical core, but it reposes 
securely enough upon a clear and just 
conception of good breeding. For pene- 
trating moral sense and an almost John- 
sonian pungency of expression we com- 
mend her exposure of the fallacy under- 
lying the romantic coupling of rude- 
ness with sincerity in a Question of Po- 
liteness: “A man may be cruelly can- 
did to his associates, and a cowardly 
hypocrite himself. He may 
wound the pride and hurt the feelings 


of all with whom he comes in contact, | 


and never give his own soul the benefit 
of one good knockdown blow.” Nothing 
could be more gently and at the same 
time persuasively satirical than the cir- 
cular series of letters without comment, 
in which she shows how American so- 
ciety women discharge the burden of 
charity. Original, too, and happy in 
conception is her essay on Goodness and 
Gayety, depending on the question, “Can 
surly virtue hope to find a friend?” and 
stuffed with proofs that even sanctity 
and wit should lie down together— 
proof drawn from the writings of saints, 
popes, and church fathers. And what 
in this heyday of neurasthenia could be 
more wholesome and more timely than 
her quotation from Marcus Aurelius at 
the close of her bantering paper on The 
Nervous Strain?—‘‘Take pleasure in one 
thing and rest in it, passing from one 
social act to another, thinking of God.” 
This is her antidote to the advice of 
comfortable doctors to comfortable 
ladies in comfortable homes, “to avoid 
the strain of anything and everything 
which makes the game of life worth 
living.” 


Napoleon's Last Campaign in Germany, 
1813. By F. Loraine Petre. New York: 
John Lane Co. $3 net. 


The author of this volume has suc- 
ceeded in telling clearly and accurately 
the details of one of the most confused 
and complicated campaigns in history. 
He has gathered his information from 
Napoleon’s own dispatches, from the 
memoirs of eye-witnesses and partici- 
pants, and from the best recent secon- 
dary authorities in French and Ger- 
man. He writes as a military critic 
rather than as a political historian; and 
he can make a striking comparison 
of what Napoleon did in 1813 with 
what the Japanese did in the war 


against Russia, or with what he hap- 


pened to see in the French manewuvres 
last summer He is at great pains to 
give the precise figures of the numbers 
engaged and the detailed action of dif- 
ferent corps or battalions. He has a 
keen eye for the military possibilities of 
different kinds of ground, and, like Car- 
lyle, describes many of his battlefields 
after having tramped over them him- 
self. In his detailed, though crudely 
executed, maps it is always easy to fol- 
low the narrative of his text. 

In analyzing Napoleon's movements 
in 1813, Mr. Petre has the advantage of 
ripeness of judgment due to his having 
already studied carefully Napoleon's 
earlier campaigns. In two previous vol- 
umes on Napoleon's conquest of Prussia 
and of Poland in 1806-7, he was dealing 
with the Emperor at the culminating 
point of his military genius; in a vol- 
ume on the campaign of 1809 he showed 


t}how the great master was failing to live 


up to his wonderful previous record. In 
this volume on the campaign of 1813 he 
finds that “it is only at times that the 
flame of Napoleon's genius burns with 
its old vigor.” Time after time Na- 
poleon seemed to lose sight of the real 
objective and to hanker after the occu- 
pation of mere geographical points, the 
attainment of which would inevitably 
have followed on success in the true ob- 
jective—the decisive defeat of the ene- 
my’s main army. He pictures Napoleon 
sitting at Diiben in doubt and uncer- 
tainty in a way which can hardly be 
imagined of the conqueror of Ulm, of 
Austerlitz, and of Jena. He recalls how 
the news of a French division defeat 
threw Napoleon into such childish tem- 
per that he discharged his pistol at a 
cur which ran out and barked at him, 
and when he missed fire he hurled the 
pistol at the dog. But at other times 
the Emperor evinced an extraordinary 
equanimity at bad news. He heard of 
Ney’s defeat at Dennewitz with the ut- 
most calm and without a word of re- 
proach for the unfortunate marshal. He 
laid the defeat to the difficulties of the 
art of war which he lamented were so 
little understood. It was in relation to 
this event he made the curious remark 
that no great soldier, except Tu- 
renne, had ever learned much of war 
by experience, and that he himself, in 
the fulness of his experience, had never 
done anything better than his first cam- 
paign in Italy. 

But while pointing out that Napoleon 
did not keep to the extraordinarily high 
level of genius of his earlier.campaigns, 
Mr. Petre is right and fair in making 
due allowance for the greater difficulties 
which he had to meet. For fifteen years 
his enemies had been learning wisdom 
and strength from the very lessons 
which Napoleon had been inflicting upon 
them. They were beginning to be filled 
with that wonderful feeling of national- 
ity and patriotism which heretofore had 
been such a potent force on the side of 
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' the French alone. They were now a 
whole people risen to fight for home and 
country, instead of regiments of serfs or 
mercenaries forced to fight for a dynas- 


ty. Leaders like Bliicher had learned 
from the master the value of speed in 
decision and action, and, by rapidly ad- 
vancing and retreating, clung to the 
edge of Napoleon's lines with a fatal 
persistency. Under these new conditions, 
Napoleon's front extended in a 
the Baltic Bohemia, 
system command 


when 
long line from 
his centralized 
broke down. He had to wage war with 
armies entrusted his marshals, in- 
stead of with a single army of moder- 
ate dimensions always controllable by 
himself; and his marshals did not prove 
equal to the tasks expected of them, 
Commanding a unit of the army which 
the Emperor controlled had not fitted 
them for independent commands of their 
own. This danger aptly sum- 
med up in Marmont’s prophetic warn- 
ing, “I fear greatly lest on the day 
which your Majesty has gained a vic- 
tory and believe have won a de- 
cisive battle you may learn that you 
have lost two.” Sure enough, a few days 
after this was written, Napoleon, victor- 
ious at Dresden, learned of the disas- 
trous defeats of MacDonald on the Katz- 
bach, of Oudinot at Gross-Beeren, and of 
Vandamme at Kulm. 
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The opentng, a few weeks ago, of an 
underground “book-store” near the Rad 
cliffe Camera basement to relieve pressure 
on the Bodleian Library occasioned a con- 
siderable flutter at Oxford There was a 
numerous gathering of members of 
gregation, and Bodley’s librarian, Mr. Fal- 
coner Madan, explained at length the his 
tory of the undertaking and furnished sta- 
tistics This storeroom, to which 
in demand bave been consigned 
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The Nation 


of “Aspects of Home Rule” (Dut- 
ton), by Arthur James Balfour. The volume 
is made up of selections from his speeches, 
only one of which is later than 1893. This | 
the volume a somewhat} 
archaic flavor, though it must be confessed 
that the debates of the eighties and | 
nineties left little that is new to be discov- 
later. 


necessarily gives 


great 


ered 
Mrs 
ographical 


edite d 
by 


Talmage has the autobi- 
sketches left her husband 
and has contributed four chapters covering | 


the last few years of his life, in a volume 
entitled, “T. De Witt Talmage as I Knew 
Him” (Dutton) It need not be said that! 


the narrative of the final years is told with 
sympathy and fidelity to fact. The chaptera 
left Dr. himself such as 
one would expect who had read his sermons 


by Talmage are 


and knew the man. It is not strange that 
such a preacher attracted large audiences 
and claimed many thousands of constant 
readers. One would not look to a volume 
thus composed for an analysis of his limi- 
tations 

In “From My Hunting Day-Book” (Do- 
ran), by his Imperial and Royal Highness 
the Crown Prince of the German Empire 
and of Prussia, translated from the Ger- 
man by J E. Hodder Williams, the 
author apologizes needlessly for these 
sketches as the work of a hand “more 
skilled in the use of bridle, rifle, and 
ilpenstock than the pen.” We have not 
the German text at hand for comparison, 
but the few infelicities of expression se- 
rious enough to annoy are clearly the work 
of the translator. The Prince is an enthu- 
siastic sportsman, and the brief chapters 
here presented bring the joys of the chase 
to the reader in great variety, ranging from 
the shooting of grouse and capercailzie in 


Scotland and the Black Forest, respec- 
tively, to elephants in Ceylon and croco- 
diles, tigers, and wild buffalo in the delta 
of the Ganges. Though participating with 
the King of Italy in an ibex “drive,” 
with scores of “beaters” to bring up the 
game, the Prince does not hesitate to as- 
sign a decidedly low rank to this form 
of the chase as compared with “stalking.” 
The shooting of driven game, he holds, is 


merely a question of marksmanship; rather 


in the nature of a shooting exercise than 
sport From cover to cover there is no 
trace of that savage delight in the mere 


quantity of game killed by which the sport- 


ing literature of an earlier day was wont 
to be marred In fact, apart from any 
question of game at all, the chase makes 
a strong appeal to the spiritual side of 
his nature “The great book of nature 
opens itself willingly and without your 
askine before the eyes of a ‘rue hunter. 
In the glowing sunrise: ‘n the silence of 
the midday hour, when tired nature sleeps; 
in the soft dusk of the evening, spreading 
ite peace over wood and dale; in the wild, 
shrieking mountain gales; in all these 
great glories. Neture speaks to us lonely 
hunters tn ever-virying, e‘er-mighty voice, 


singing to us the high song of the Creator 
of all things.” The is illustrated 
with about thirty excellent photographs 


volume 


The in book 
form “Everybody's St. Francis,” Maurice | 
Fr. Eean, with pietures by Boutet de Monvol. 
The pictures have the quaint naiveté char- 
of all that work, and 
color are 

‘ 


Century Co, has published 


by 


artist's 
ellently 


acteristk 


thoee in ey reproduced 


falls 


There is a certain childishness, too, in Mr. 
Egan's style, particularly in its enthusiasm 
for edibles—“lucent sweetmeats,” “luscious 
Jellies tinct with cinnamon”—and in its fre- 
quent disregard of the ordinary grammati- 
cal proprieties, the more interesting on the 
part of a professor (emeritus) of the Eng- 
lish language. So long as Mr. Egan follows 
the “Fioretti” his narrative runs along well 
enough—except when he relates (with a cor- 
respomdingly labelled illustration) how ‘the 


| people of Assisi fed the wolf of Gubbio. But 


when Mr. Egan essays literary remark or 
historical comment he moves uncertainly. 
The first of three references to Dante tells 
us that he damned Frederick for luxury, 
the second that he first saw Beatrice in 
church, and the third that he might never 
have written in Italian had it not been for 
the “Canticles of the Sun.” And we are 
informed that “when an enraptured girl 
elopes at midnight in our day to meet her 
future husband, nobody but the prudent con- 
demn,” whereas “in the Middle Ages even 
the prudent did not condemn”; and that 
“Asceticism in the Middle Ages did not im- 
ply that nature was evil or the legitimate 
pleasures of the world evil, but only that 
the non-ascetic might not become ‘fat and 
seant of breath’ when devotion to things 
higher than nature might be needed.” One 

relieved to discover that the title, “Ev- 
erybody’s St. Francis,” means only that St. 
Francis was a man who appealed to every- 
boiy—not, as might be inferred, that this Is 
au book which everybody ought to own. It is 
not: it is only the ideal St. Francis for the 
parlor table. 


An Interesting addition to the rapidly 
lengthening list of books for the embryo 
reporter is Grant Milnor Hyde’s “News- 


paper Reporting and Correspondence” (Ap- 
pleton). The volume is the result of the 
writer’s own newspaper experience and of 
work as an instructor in journalism 
University of Wisconsin. It does 
not exploit theories, but presents crisply, 
yet with fulness of illustration, the busi- 
ness of gathering and writing news as it 
confronts the beginner. Now and then Mr. 
Hyde finds himself compelled to write of 
things as they should be, rather than as 
he conceives them to be actually. Very 
few dramatic critics, he believes, are so 
fortunate as to be able to say exactly what 
they think about a play. Nevertheless, “for 
the purpose of a more complete study of 
the subject,” he considers “only dramatic 
criticism that is not restricted by editorial 
dictum or by the requirements of paid- 
space.” On such large views is his presen- 
tation founded. At the same time, the 
comprehensiveness of his chapters, coupled 
with the practical character of the ap- 
pendices in which he offers suggestions for 
study and exercises to be corrected, makes 
the book one of the best texts that have 


his 
at the 


appeared in this new field. His list of 

“Don'ts” needs revision at the hands of 

some one who really knows the English 

language. 

“The Indians of the Terraced Houses” 

(Putnam), by Charles Francis Saunders, 
into the class of “pleasant books” 


which describe superficially but delightfully 
the native peoples of the Southwest. It is in- 
ferior to Professor Prudden’s “On the Great 
American Plateau” in its scope. The two 
books, both brought out by the same pub- 
lisher, cover about the same country. 
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The appéal is timely “to arrest the disin- 
tegration and sure extinction of these lit- 


The Nation 


Learned’s work may be completed a 
survey of the American material in munici- 


by 


tle Pueblo republics, an extinction toward pal and ecclesiastical repositories 
which the present well-intentf t mis- : - 
directed governmental incor celia in- “Pligrim Life in the Middle Ages 
evitably tending.””. In the description of ay ge Mifflin) is a title of such prom- 
a coubtry where it és necessalk te tee 0 ise that the reader's interest is stimulated 
large number of Spanish words, it is dif- even before a tine be read . nfortunately, 
ficult to understand why the author feels -— eh — votume, by Sidney Heath 
: the promise is not well fulfilled. What 
called upon further to encumber his text 
with witte wieclen wood 1B. othe leo- Mr. Heath has done he has not done badly, 
though it would be idle to say that the 
aden work, even so far as it goes, is marked 
Mrs. Mabell S. C. Smith attempts to im- by any distinction; our complaint is that 
part “The Spirit of French Letters” (Mac-' with such a field for exploration, the re 
millan), including its political and eco- sults given us are more meagre than we 
nomic connection with each period, in a voi- had a right to expect. What a wealth of 
ume of 374 pages, of which even the quota-| material and what possibilities of color 
tions are in English translation. The task /|such a theme contains the most casual stu 
is an impossible one no wonder she nas/dent of mediwvalism knows. Only in the 
not succeeded. But it is fair to add naka y of pilgrimages that survive to 
though Mrs. Smith dared too much, “l’audacé#?@ay"@s, for instance, the important though 
était belle The narrative, so necessarily | little known one to the shrine of La Trinita 
brief, is sensible; the extracts are, on the! in the mountains of the Abruzzi, is a vast 
whole, representative, and the relations store of interesting matter inviting re 
‘ history and literature are intelligentiy |Search. Mr. Heath, however, has dealt in 
indicated But seven and - half tines orf) the nost perfunctory manner with the 
appreciation can scarcely make the novi pilgrimages of Continental Europ virtu 
understand Sainte-Beuve even if followed ally confining his attention to his native 
by six pages ef quotation from an essa England Indeed, he does not at any time 
Nor do half a dozen lines apiece enable ou venture very far beyond the safe and beat 
to get much idea of Anatole France or|en track of the “Canterbury Tales and 
trunetiére. The plan of the book demands/the shrine of Beckett looms unduly larg 
a setting for the extracts three times as/|in a work bearing so comprehensive a title 
full as the actual one Even then, in a work! As a fairly readable collation of historical 
entirely in English, one would have the data concerning pilgrimage in England, the 
facts, rather than the spirit, of Frencn book would merit moderate praise; under 
literature its present title it is wholly inadequate to 
Prof. Marion D. Learned’s “Guide to the | B® SubJect. 
Manuscript Materials relating to American Prof. L. M. Larson, of the t of 
History in the German State Archives” Illinois, already favorably know to his 
(Washington: Carnegie Institution) adds torical specialists by his studies ir irly 
another to the bibliographical helps with Danish history, has added an excell 
which the Bureau of Historical Research ography of “Capute the Great 
of the Carnegie Institution is gradualivy Heroes of Nations series (Putnam). “Ca 
equipping the historian. Lack of time has’ nute’s career is the history of Danish 
made it necessary to confine the present | perialism carried to a swift realizatior 
guide, almost exclusively, to the archives In England and in Norway) s well- as it 
of the several states of the Empire, includ- | Denmark and along the southern shores of 
ing Alsace-Lorraine and the Hansa cities| the Baltic, he achieved what h ancestors 
of Bremen, Hamburg, and Liibeck; but of had attempted in vain; he built up a great 
these there are upwards of fifty, although northern empire. The steps i growth 
eighteen are found in Prussia alone, and ten Of this empire in the early of t 
in Bavaria. The documents, most of which | eleventh century, and the practical stat 
are now for the first time listed in usable| ™anship of its builder. Mr. Lars tells 
form, open a wealthy mine to the student,| clearly and effectively. He ! sught tl 
only a small part of whose riches have hith- Poetry and imagination of the Saga und 
erto been explored. In addition to a vast draws upon them freely, but judiciou 
erray of material, including voluminous ‘© sive life and background to his her 
lists of names, relating to almost every Canute’s age was the interesting and criti 
phase of German emigration to America. cal period when Christian'ty had begun to 
one finds virtually complete documentary Contest with the old Norse gods for suprem- 
data for the history of the German troops, ®¢Y: It was still an age in which the 
in this country during the Revolution: the SWedish people gathered every ninth year 
diplomatic negotiations of the Revolution-|@t Upsala for the great sacrificial feast, at 
ary period, notably the correspondence be- which at least nine human beings were 
tween Arthur Lee and Schulenburg, the | !mmolated. Christians, however, were re 
Minister of Frederick the’ Great: and the leased from the duty of attendance at this 
early problems of Gorman eal trade. 2&@tional festival upon the payment of 
Included in the survey are the Moravian ™oPey. Mr. Larson concludes with a valu 
documents at Herrnhut and in the-Grand Du- ®»!e chapter upon Northern culture in th 
cal Archives at Weimar. and those at Bres- days of Canute the Great, which paves the 
lau relating to the Schwenkfelders. Only | WY for @ good discussion of the controversy 
for the Palatinate are the present-day ar- in revard to the extent of the Scandinavian 
chives seriously lacking in completeness, influence upon early English institutions 
and that gap is in part supplied by the Professor Perrin is to be heartily con- 
*alatinate papers preserved in other South |gratulated on the completion of his anno 
German states. An excellent introduction,|tated translation of “Six of Plutarch’s 
historical and descriptive, and an index! Lives.” The third and last volume of the 
add to the usefulness of this important vol-| work has just been issued by Scribner. It 
ume, It is much to be wished that Professor’ adds the Nicias and Alcibiades to the The 


mistocles and Aristides and the Cimon and 
Pericles: so that the admirer of the prince 
of biographers and the student of Greek his- 
tory whose Greek has grown rusty can now 
gi 


read with pleasure and competent 


Plutarch’s revelation and betrayal of 


creat age of Greece The charm and accu 
racy of the translation are as noticea! as 
the sanity of the introduction and tl ipt 
ness of the commentary 

Readers of “Beside the Bo Briet 
Bush” do not need to be told t juality 
of Ian Maclaren’s humor Its tellectual 
character and its “imperfect es mathies” 
show how much he is a Scotsmat In th 
first essay in the present collectio which 
gives its title to the volume (‘Book ind 
jookmen and Other Essay Doran he 
draws a rather too long compar n 
dipsomania and bibliomania, whic! I 
theless amusing to the end becau of the 
quiet but hearty enjoyment of t thor 
That he is himself an incur ! bibli 
maniac is evident throughout t 

The malady should have kept ! fror 
heading his second essay Hu \ 
Analysis.” He should hav s t t t 
would rouse too great expectatior Ol fe 
ourse one loes not sigh for th il 
destroying dissection of the Ger in analy 
ses ut one does look for more than a 
haracterization of the humor o liff nt 
nations as French wit, Engl f sh 
drollery, the American humor f sury é 
the solemn ironic wagge ) i s" 
of the Scotch This is not 

Jesides, though his comi li 
played in the selection od 
stories as illustration o! t 
tion of Scotch humor dist i | by 
penetrating understanding \ he 
exhibits similar limitations l 
ing section the glow of sent! I not only 
lights up his memories of delightfu nny bs 
dreadfuls among his childhood 
but surrounds with halo of pra the 
iols of his mature irs In ft 
Burns and Scott thers t it 
t! ng inent fundamenta ira 
th t inning « hu 
onal qualities in tl fel 

w-countrymen His aces f tl feu 
dalism in Scott's novel ind lif his 
breadth of sympathy in t1 t ] 
characteristi in the poetr I ire 
spe ens of generous appreciat But 
they ire in th trict sense not 

it all 

Will Carleton, writer of ballad li 
Wednesday of last week in Brooklyn, wh 
! was editor of Ererywhere, a mont 
periodical His rh writt for tl 
most part olloquial languag ver 
ular so years ago, and wet! lel ir 
lated Because of his nar 1 writer 
he was in demand as a lecturer, particularly 
in the West. In 1871 Carleton published in 
the Toledo Blade jetsy and I Are Out.” 
which immediately became popular ar 
tablished his reputation as a writer lia 
lect verse Among his works ar Fat 
Ballads,” “City Ballads,” “Rhyme of Our 
Planet The Old Infant, and § ilar St P 
ries,” and “Songs of Two Centuri He 
was born in Hudson, Mich., in 1845 
Brig.-Gen Theophilus Franci Roder 
bough, U. 8. A., retired, who was honored 
for distinguished service during the Civil. 
War, died last week at his home in New 
York, at the age of seventy-four H va 
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the author of several books, among them 
From Everglade to Cafion with the Se« 
ond Dragoons,” “Afghanistan and the An- 
glo-Russian Dispute Uncle Sam's Medal 
of Honor,” “Autémn Leaves from Family 
Trees, and “Sabre and Bayonet.” 
>) ’ om 
Science 
How to Cook in Casserole Dishes. By 
Marion H. Neil. Philadelphia: David 
McKay. $1 net 
Soyvers Standard Cookery. By Nicolas 
Soyer. New York: Sturgis & Walton 
$1.50 net. 
The Helping Hand Cook Book. By 
Marion Harland and Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick. New York: Moffat, 


Yard & Co. $1.25 net. 

Recipes from East dnd West. Compiled 
New York: E. P. 

net. 


by Euterpe Crales. 


Dutton & Co. $1 


The Rapert Waitress. By Anne Frances 
Springsteed. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1 net. 


In French restaurants an extra price 
is always charged for dishes cooked in 
casseroles or earthenware pots, and they 
than worth the additional 
quarter. In braising, pot-roasting, stew- 
ing, and steaming slow cooking is the 
and for slow cook- 
ing the is far superior to 
metal pans. The earthenware is cheap; 
it is easily cleaned; there is no danger 
of metallic contamination; it is good 
for left-overs and small entrées; valua- 
for cooking fruits, the acids of 
which do not harm it; economical, be- 
cause of its non-conducting qualities, 
and so on. Fourteen reasons for pre- 
ferring casseroles are given in her book 
by Marion H. Neil, who is the princi- 
pal of the Philadelphia Practical School 
ot Cookery and editor of the Table Talk 
Wagazine The most important 
are that it develops the finest flavors of 
food, and that dishes are served as well 
as cooked in them, thus retaining their 
till they are ladled out, The au- 
thor also gives important directions for 
taking of the earthenware, and 
proceeds give 230 pages of 
for invalids as well as normal 

There are separate sections for 
fieh, game, meats, 
egetables, puddings, cheese, eggs, cakes, 
and last being 
only served in earthenware dishes. Far 
too little attention has heretofore been 
given In this country to casserole cook- 
ing; adoption of it generally in our 
kitchens would effect a revolution 

in 1911 Sturgis & Walton published 
n book of 130 pages, entitled 
Paper-Bag Cookery,” in which the eml- 
nent chef, Nicolas Soyer, explained his 
discovery of a method of preparing food 
into vogue. 
in 


are more 


secret of success, 
casserole 


ble 


two 


heat 


care 
then to 
recipes, 
persons 
and 


soups, poultry 


preserves, salads, these 


the 


“Soyer's 


which has since come much 
The bulk of the recipes contained 
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that little volume have been incorpor- 
ated in Soyer’s new volume, “Standard 
Cookery,” which is a much more com- 
prehensive book (436 pages), with an 
exceptionally large number of recipes in 
all branches of the culinary art, and with 
special sections on Jewish dishes and 
on viands for invalids. The chapter on 
hors-d’euvres is the most comprehen- 
sive we know of, special attention being 
also given to the various “butters” that 
go with these appetizers. Though of 
French extraction—a son of the famous 
Alexis Soyer—Nicolas Soyer has prac- 
ticed his art chiefly in England, as 
chef of Brooks’s Club. His recipes ac- 
cordingly partake of an international 
character, like those in “La Cuisine de 
tous les Pays” of Urbain-Dubois. The 
English as well as the French are great- 
er cheese-eaters than we are, and to 
cheese many pages are devoted. French | 
rafinement is displayed on nearly every 
page. Under “fried eggs,” for example, 
the ordinary American cook will read 
with astonishment that they should be 
dealt with one at a time, and that, with 
a wooden spoon, the yolk should be 
quickly covered up with the solidified 
portions of the white in order to Keep, 
the former soft. Imagine Bridget tak- 
ing so much trouble! She might, per- 
laps, be induced to heed these Girec- 
tions in making an omelet: “Heat the 
pan until nearly a brown color. This 
will not only lend an exquisite taste to 
the omelet, but will be found to in- 
sure the perfect setting of the eggs.’ It 
is such trifles that insure perfection. 
The “Helping Hand Cook Book” will 
be found useful in any lome, but is 
intended primarily for women who do| 
their own kitchen work, and who, being | 
of moderate means, find it worth while) 
to make profitable use of “left-overs.” | 
How these can be converted into palate | 
ble dishes it is the main object of the) 
authors to indicate. Menus are given for | 
every day in the year, for each of the| 
three meals, and always the “left-overs” | 
are provided for. This takes up the first | 
230 pages of the book; the remaining | 
110 are devoted to recipes of many of | 
the dishes included in the menus, most | 
of them of distinctly American flavor. | 
The subject of beverages is treated gin- | 


gerly, only two recipes being given—for | 
tea punch and ginger ale. 

Judging by diverse classical allusions, 
Euterpe Craies is not only, as indicat- 
ed on the title-page of “Recipes from 
East and West,” “certified by the Na-' 
tional School of Cookery,” but Is a col- 
lege graduate. One of the dishes is 
given in Greek. It is mentioned in 
Aristophanes’s comedy, “Ecclesiazouse,” 
in which the women revolt and act very 
much like our suffragettes. “I dare not 
give the recipe for this, wishing my 
readers a long life,” says the author. | 
She does, however, give various Greek | 
recipes, as well as some used by Turks 
and other Eastern epicures. Indeed, for 

‘ 


| public.” 


an Englishwoman, this writen betrays 
a remarkably cosmopolitan taste, 
Sweden, Holland, and Spain being rep- 
resented, as well as France and Italy. 
The roast meat of England will, she 
thinks, “always be supreme, but fish, 
vegetables, and farinaceous foods yield 
more to Eastern skill.” She particular- 
ly commends the pilafs and mussakas 
which form the staple diet of the Near 
East. On grilling and the cooking of 
birds useful directions are given which 
will be new to most cooks. 

To increase the comfort of those mis- 
tresses who employ only one or two 
maids is the avowed purpose of “The 
Expert Waitress.” It is intended not 
only for waitresses themselves, but for 
mistresses who desire to know how a 
table should be set and served with 
good taste and good sense, without ad- 
bering in all respects to the latest con- 
ventions; who wish to know, also, how 


'much can be expected of one domestic 


assistant. One of the most valuable 
chapters is on dishwashing; it includes 
a dozen hints about things usually neg- 
lected in the kitchen. There are chap- 
ters on what the waitress has to do be- 
fore and during each meal, afternoon 
tea, the care of the pantry and of lamps 
and silverware, etc. Adaptability, a 
servant’s contract, truthfulness, and hon- 
esty are other topics discussed. 





Dr. John Grimshaw, who describes him- 
self as an industrious plagiarist, has pre- 
pared “The People’s Medical Guide,” and 


'the Macmillan Co. has handsomely print- 


ed it. The author says he did this be- 
cause the publisher urged it, and he him- 
self had many things he wanted to say, be- 
sides a large number of note-books and 
scrap-books to utilize. The result fills 
about 850 large pages. The sub-title is 
suggestive as to his methods and purpose. 
It runs: “Points for the patient, notes for 
the nurse, matter for the medical adviser, 
succour for the sufferer, precepts for the 
He might have added that there 
is poetry for the plodding peruser, much 
for many, and so on indefinitely. No one 
of these classes of readers will be quite 
satisfied with the book, despite its excel- 
lencies and the happy treatment of many 
topics. As a book for the family, it brings 
much useful information, often well put, 


| but the author goes further afield in some 


of his discussions than is profitable for 


the layman. Certain topics, notably the 
problem of immunity, are hardly made 
clear enough for the lay mind. Medical 


men, if they happen to take up the book 
(and the author often seems to be writing 
really for them or at them), will find a good 
deal to arouse objection. In its favor let 
it be noted that the book contains much 
matter bearing on social reform, a good 
discussion of foods and feeding, and many 
excellent suggestions about the training of 
children, about nervousness, and so forth. 
Dr. Grimshaw is no fanatic about tobacco 
and alcohol, but he sets forth their dan- 
gers well and forcibly. He makes the good 
point that there is a growing aversion to 
drinking water, because of the very gen- 
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exaggerated, fear 
leads to the use 
not good substi- 


eral, and possibly 
“bugs,” and that 
other liquids, which 
tutes for plain The author has 
British conditions primarily in mind, but 
have noticed few places where this will 
trouble American reader who desires 
an entertaining of this kind 
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are 


water. 


we 
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Prof. William James Vaughn, senior mem- 
ber of the faculty of Vanderbilt University, 
who had held the chair of mathematics from 
1882 to 1895, and the chair of astronomy 
since the latter year, died at Nashville the 
early part of last week, aged seventy-eight. 
He was a graduate the University of 
Alabama. 


of 
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England has never got over feeling cheated 
because her greatest literary genius failed 


to leave more knowledge of his personality | 


behind him. 
with his plays if Shakespeare’s life lay as 
bare to the public as, say, Goethe’s? The 


What couldn't the critics do) 


moments of Hamlet’s despair, of Macbeth’s | 


ambition, Romeo's passion would all 


be, 


tration of how smartness, when it attempts 


is itself stripped bare 


Of the Select Plays of Shakespeare, which 
J. C. Smith as general! editor is publishing 
in small through the Clarendon 
Press (Frowde), have just 
“Richard the Second.” The introduction and 
notes, for which Henry Newbolt re- 
sponsible, are very full. The 
tains a helpful discussion of thy 
characters in the play and a 
of them, as found in actual life, with Shake- 
speare’s conceptions. 


t unmask genius 


volumes 
we received 

is 
former con- 
historical 


comparison 


The success which Professor Geddes had 
with the presentation of the “Masque of 
Learning” has encouraged him to give sim 


ilar performances at the University of Lon- 


don, where in March he will present a se 
ries of ancient and modern masques 
James O'Neill has been engaged for 


“Joseph and His Brethren” at the Century 
Theatre. He will play Jacob and Pharaoh 

Edward Locke's latest play, “The Silver 
Wedding.” will be placed in rehearsal this 


week and produced in New York late in 
January. “The Silver Wedding” is described 


as a folk-play of German-American life 


Macdonald Hasting’s new play, to be pro- 


pointed with the sting of actuality, No one | duced in London immediately by Ethel War- 
will deny that much might be learned from} wick, is in four acts, and of a serious na- 


Shakespeare’s own experience; 
most careful 


and even the | ture. 


students of his works have/the separation of mother and child, 


allows 
and 


It deals with the law which 


fancied they discovered there at least side-| incidentally touches upon the proceedings 


long glances of himself. 


They must be|of the recent Divorce Commission. 


The 


there, if the practice of other writers counts| principal character, to be played by Miss 


for anything. 
of his own likeness in the plays 
thing; to pluck it out bodily and hold it up 
to the gaze of all is quite another. 
even this Mr. Frank Harris—known for 


| 


his “The Man Shakespeare” and just now | 
for “The Women of Shakespeare,” publish- | his Elizabethan production of “Troilus and 
ed by Mitchell Kennerley—has not hesitated | Grogcida.” which is to be the last he will 


to attempt. In the thick of a smart London | 
set, who by their sharp wits are pleasantly | 
making over all philosophy, all religion. | 
and all life, it must have seemed to him | 
like child’s play to find out a thing or two) 
about that fellow Shakespeare. The ear-| 
marks of child’s play are indeed on nearly | 
every page of his latest book. 


Just how he reaches the conclusion that | 
the “Dark Lady” is Mary Fitton, and Shake- 
speare’s patron and false friend Lord Wil- 
liam Herbert, is of no great importance. 
Mr. Harris ignores the recent discovery 
that Mary Fitton was a blonde, as well as 
the growing difficulty in the way of mak- 
ing Herbert the person designated as “W. | 
H.”: and, accepting them for his purpose, 
finds their broad trail through most of the 
plays. So Helena, of “All's Well,” running 
after Bertram, ‘and, after she has tricked 
him into the marriage relation, trying to 
force him to acknowledge her openly, is Mary 
ir indecent pursuit of the young lord. Poor | 
Helena! Heaven knows Shakespeare him- 
self pitied her and tried hard to free her 
from the taint of the original story. Would 
Mr. Harris read into this source of the play 
a record of the same historical tntrigue? 
In passing we are told that the poet's wife 
appears as the scold, Adriana, of “The Com- 
edy of Errors”; his mother as Volumnia, of 
“Coriolanus,” and his daughter, Judith, as | 
Marina, Perdita, and Miranda. Mr. Harris’s 


reasoning is too uninstructed to deserve to 
in detail. 


be recounted It is a good filus- 


But to admit the existence! Warwick, is that of a woman of thirty-five 
is one! with a grown-up child. 


first act takes 
the remaining 


The 


place in a London hotel: 


Yet | three in Guernsey. 


William Poel was the guest of honor at a 


dinner given in London recently, in honor of | 


undertake on his own responsibility tran 
ville Barker presided and spoke of the great 
influence which Poel had exerted on the 
contemporary theatre. Mr. Poel, in reply, 
said that if the drama was to hold its prop- 
er position in the theatre, the author must 
realize his responsibility, and, besides be- 
ing able to write, he must be a dramatist, 
a poet also, and a philosopher, for he would 
be called upon in the future to represent 
Nature on the stage as it really existed 
The actor would be called upon in the future 
to consider that his sole and responsible 
business was to be loyal to the author and 
to interpret the author according to his 
intention. His own work was going to be 
carried on by their chairman, and no doubt 
it would be carried on in a more practical 
way than it had been by himself 

Martin Harvey is about to produce “Ham 
let” in conjunction with Max Reinhardt 
Talking with a London he id 
“We hope to have one special performance 


reporter 82 


|almost immediately, if we can get the right 


If this impossible 


scrt of theatre, proves 
to the production will open my 
April season in London. Mr. Reinhardt has 
1 believe, staged ‘Hamlet’ on the Continent 
giving it an early fifteenth-century setting 
ut are at quite 
original lines, though we keep to my usual 
cieventh-century setting.” Explaining some 
of the points which the will 
bring out, Mr. Harvey said that the treat- 


ment would be simple, large, and spactous 


arrange 


we now hard work on 


production 
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After a tour extending over 
months, Matheson Lang and his wife 
Britton, have returned England. 
ing their absence they 
principal cities in South Africa and in In 
dia, and have broken many records \rheir 


to 


have visited 


repertory included seven Shakespearean 
plays and five modern pieces During the 
course of their eight weeks’ season in Jo 
hannesburg Mr. Lang made a special pro 
duction of. Miss Peggy Webling’s drama 
“Westward Ho!” adapted from Charles 
Kingsley’s romance. Mr. Lang will try to 


procure a London West End theatre wher: 


in to present this piec« 
Gerhart Hauptmann paid a fine tribute to 
the memory of the late Otto Brahm, until 


recently director of the Lessing Theater in 


Berlin, He said 


I do not believe that in the whole history 


he 


of the German theatre there was ever 
fore him such a union of practical force 
and ideal force. He compelled the theatr: 
to serve serious true, and living art He 
brought it near to life, and life near to it 
as had never been done before 

There may be people who regard a fight 
for the prestige of the German theatre to 


be not important enough to justify belief in 
its seriousness. It is Brahm’'s service that 
he recognized its timportance and gave him 


self to the work 

John Cheever Goodwin, writer of plavs 
and adapter of musical comedy librettos 
died last week at his home in New York 
Mr. Goodwin, who was born in Boston in 
1850 and graduated from Harvard in 1873, 
commenced his connection with the stage 


as an actor, being for a season with the 
company headed by the elder Sothern, but 
he soon gave up acting for writing. Among 
his best-known librettos are “Evangeline,” 
“Wang,” “Dr. Syntax,” and “Lost, Strayed, 


or Stolen.” He also wrote several plays, 
among them “The Merry Monarch,” “The 


Lion Tamer,” and “The Monks of Malabar.” 





Sir Hubert Parry's new symphony, re 
cently played by the London Philharmonik 
has curious headings for its parts. The 
four movements played continuously are 


called “Stress,” “Love,” “Play,” and “Now!” 
and the themes of the first are described 
by such phrases as “brooding thought in 
the presence of tragedy,” “wrestling with 
the meaning of it,” “revolt,” of 
suffering,”” and “the of it the 
listener who begins with the and 
works back to the verbal description, as all 
must, the London re 
finds that he passing 
to the less—that the 
him so much further 
the super 


“tokens 
" But 
music 


pity 


listeners Timea 
generally 
the greater 
has carried 
the that 


real 
marks, 
from 
musi 


is 


than words latter are 
fluous 

le in the 
on “A Fore 
being Ignaz 


einer 


Ernest Newman has an arti« 


Musical Times for December 


runner of Wagner,” its subject 
Franz Mosel book, “Versuch 
Aesthetik des dramatischen 
iginally published the 
birth made 
Dr 


whose 
Tonsatzes,”’ or- 


in year of Wagner's 


and now accessible in a 
edited by 


Wagner's 


(1813) 
new edition, Eugen Schmitz 


anticipates principles in a re 


markable way 
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toire Nine were granted at the annual 
ntrance examinations in September, and 
re scholarships for voice, piano, and vio- 
will be given at the semi-annual ex- 
nations, to be held Saturday, January 
{ 13, from 10 to 12 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 
iea Tetrazzini has received the gold 
lal of the London Philharmonic Society 
ynor that has been conferred on few 
i! lebrit'es. Among those who have 
ed jt are Patt! and Paderewski. Mme 
tr i il ompat the Chicago Op 
( the | fic Coast next 
Heinrich, tl laughter of the em! 
! tor Max Heinrich 
! ve wart raise from the 
rit Sh now prima donna 
Theater in Elberfeld, gaining 
iny rdél This is the chief 
being associated with one of 
Gad who returns to the Metro 
week, after a t iccessful 
} West, appears to ha 
in Texas 
Worth, her ng created a great 
ve read, wa rowded, and 
I t led n the stage for 
ple t was really quit 
ft th first group of song 
handed Mr Gadski a note ir 
isked to plea ng some o 
ig h on ti stage Sh: 
! ! ba to the auditoriu 
i i encore Was demanded an 
ingi it iy. T it happened that 
i it « third of the programm: 
r Zain 
Art 
}/ Vartin. By Frank Jewett Math 
er New York: F. F. Sherman 
yma 
Ke other great artists who in their 
lifetime unknown to the large pub 
l tlomer Martin, perhaps the most ele 
vated and distinguished of our land 
cape painters, is slowly gaining recog 
nition Little has been written about 
him, yet his fame grows steadily, and in 
n entirely natural manner. There is 
y reason, therefore, that a serious 
udy of him should be welcome, Such a 
tudy was no easy task In the case of 
one of our own people there is none of 
that help for the imagination which 
comes from the remoteness of the at- 
mosphere about the foreign artist in the 
traditional, Old World milieu in which 
a Millet, for example, and his. models 
were placed. To make the matter more 
dificult, most of Martin's works are 
scattered in unknown hands, and what 


could be known of them and of him, out 
side of hia wife's little book, was to be 
found in the memories of a few friends 
Our thanks are due to the author for 
his painstaking labor to establish facts 
otherwise be lost, and to 


which would 


discover the works of the artist and give 
them their proper date, thus establish- 
ing the chronology of his development 
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| This Catalogue Raisonné, which must 
be the essential part of such a work, is 
admirably done and makes the book one 
of solid and permanent value. 

The author is a humanist as well asa 
critic, to whom the man and his work 
are inseparable. He follows the modern 
method of making a personality reveal 
itself to the reader by a hundred minute 
facts, in the same way as a mosaic pic- 
ture results from a mass of little cubes. 
The success of such a method depends 
upon the proper adjustment and rela- 
tion of parts, as well as upon the cor- 
rectness of facts used. Now, in his 
desire to realize and do full justice to 
Martin the man, Mr. Mather labors un- 
der a great disadvantage—he has never 
the artist. Notwithstanding 
al. he learned, and in spite of his evi- 


even seen 


dent candor, his presentment will not 
give entire satisfaction to those who 
knew Martin, and may convey a wrong 
impression to those who did not. When 
Whistler made the remark which Mr. 
Mather quotes in regard to Martin’s 
physical appearance, it can only have 
been in the sense of: “Gentlemen, here 
is my friend Martin, a true artist, al- 


though he looks like anybody else’’—a 
remark might be made about 
many other great men. But the addi- 


which 


tion of a saying of Boughton’'s to re- 
inforce the much exaggerated impres- 
sion of the man the author wishes to 


convey is particularly unfortunate. On 
choisit témoins—in the Court of 
Public Opinion as in any other court! 
The simple statement that Martin was 
wont accompany one of the most 
distinguished gentlewomen of New 
York to public concerts would have 
helped the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions on the point in question. 

The critical temper of the author is 
that of the broad-minded scholar who 
knows and values the art of many 
schools. The descriptions of pictures 
are admirable; each subject is felt and 
characterized with sympathetic insight, 
and with a fine glow of enthusiasm tem- 
pered by a sense of measure. Possibly, 
Mr. Mather underestimates Martin's 
technique. On seeing some of Raphael's 
most beautiful figures very much en- 
larged on the screen, one becomes aware 
that the drawing is often quite “out,” 
that it is not at all what the student is 
taught (and rightly) as correct draw- 
ing; yet, it is not only good drawing, 
it is drawing of the finest quality be- 
cause it so thoroughly expresses the art- 
ist’s conception. Whether it might do 
that and be “correct” is now becoming 
more and more a purely academic ques- 
tion. In the same way the battle of 
techniques is getting to be a thing of the 
past. “There are fifty roads to town 
and a great many more to heaven,” and 
all technique is good which enables 
the artist to express himself and con- 
vey his particular message. Martin's 
technique needs no apology, neither does 

‘ 


Secs 


to 


that of Inness; but if the latter seems 


more facile, more brilliant, more “paint- 
er-like” as we now say, that is just 
where it may be somewhat inferior to 
the former. We are inclined, for other 
reasons also, to disagree with Mr. 
Mather on the relative ranks of these 
two artists. Inness has benefited great- 
ly by the fact that he was doing large 
things, with a proper method and ade- 
quate technique, when American land- 
scape painters were given to doing the 
little things in a little way. Inness and 
Martin were alike in this, although the 
achievements of the one were generally 


recognized, while those of the other 
were not; but in poetical feeling the 
large and simple art of Inness is 
comparatively commonplace. Martin's 


mood is not only subtler, more mov- 
ing, and more distinguished, but it is 
far deeper. Whatever may be said of 
Inness, surely Martin is the great lyric 
poet of the two. 

But it is obvious that we are too 
near these men, that we lack perspec- 
tive, to judge them with anything like 
finality. Such a book as Mr. Mather’s 
will prove invaluable to students and 
lovers of art. It belongs to the class of 
serious, elevated, and scholarly, yet hu- 
man, works of which we are in particu- 
lar need and which we so seldom get. 


The dialogues contained in the little vol- 
ume “On the Truth of Decorative Art,” by 
Lionel de Fonseka (London: Greening & 
Co.), are more important than their modest 
dress would suggest. Osten- 
the plea of a Ceylonese 
the Western theory that 
be the expression idiosyn- 
crasy directed solely to the 
tion of a cult. Beauty and truth are to be 
found not along the lines of asserting and 
exaggerating personality, but through the 
restraint and disciplining of personality and 
its adaptation to social use. Truth and 
beauty are not met in the endeavor at self- 
expression, but through submission to uni- 
versal decorative conventions which are the 
key to the general heart. Thus no Euro- 
pean art is really fine and broadly humane 
except that of Greece and the Middle Ages 


manner and 


sibly have 
against 
should 
and 


we 
wsthete 
art of 


apprecia- 


with its fixed themes and established sym- 
bolism. The way of beauty and truth is 
social. One must avoid inordinate curios- 


ity, both about nature and about one’s own 
soul. This collectivist and anti-individual- 
ist doctrine is advanced with quiet and gen- 
tle conviction. The book should be read by 
all who seek a corrective dor the restless 
individualism of modern art. Doubtless 
few will go the whole quietistic way with 
Mr. Fonseka. Yet it is hard to gainsay the 
force of passages like this: “Has it never 
occurred to you that it is inhuman to breed 
grotesque personalities for the sake of art? 
You worship beauty and you sacrifice hu- 
man victims on your altars.” 

In a letter to the London Times, Bernard 
| and Ellen M. Whishaw give interesting de- 
| talls of the remarkable discoveries recent- 
| ly made in the centure of Seville. Excava- 
| tidns were there undertaken of a purely 

business nature, with the object of improv- 
ing the access to the top of a steep ascent 
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known as the Cuesta (cliff) del Rosario, 
which has hitherto been believed to be part 
of an outcrop of rock in the midst of the 
great plain of Guadalquivir. During these 
operations, a quantity of large stones were 
dug up, which were recognized as dating 
from a period far earlier than that com- 
monly accepted for the foundation of Se- 
ville or Hispalis by Julius C@wsar. Careful 
investigations were then made, and it was 
found that the “cliff” was not natural 
rock at all, but an artificial mound, form- 
ed by building tier a‘ter tier of houses on 
the débris beneath. A number of different 


a 


floors of different construction were 
brought to light, and roughly dated—th« 
earliest as far back as the Bronze Age 

by the objects discovered with them. Brick 
and stone walls extending a long distance 


were also laid bare. It is the belief of the 





discoverers that this ancient site is to be 
identified with that of the lost city of 
Tharsis. which has before been shown to 
correspon! exactly. with the site of Seville. 
The various objects found during the ex- 
ecavations have been deposited in the Mu- 
seum Andalusian Pottery and Lace at 
Sevill 
y: 
Finance 
THE “TURN OF THE YEAR.” 


The sudden recovery on the Stock Ex 
towards the the past 
week, did not accomplish much towards 
good the of the two 
preceding months, which had run to 15 
and 20 poigts in many stocks, but it 
brought up ia fresh consideration some 
factors, othér than those which have 
lately absorbed thé attention the 
financial community. This week-end ,re- 
covery affected simultaneously the Eu- 
ropean stock exchanges and our own: 
for instance, British consols moved 
1 point in London, and French rentes 
% at Paris, on the very days when Read- 
ing shares and Union Pacific were ad- 
vancing 5 points apiece on Wall Street. 
Each market had its own particular 
explanation for the recovery. London 
was cheered by the fact that the pre- 
dicted rise in the Bank of England rate 
did not occur; Paris was relieved at 
positive reports that.Austria and Ser- 
via had composed their differences; Wall 
Street professed relief that the “Money 
Trust” Committee had adjourned. 

All these causeg may have had a hand 
in the rise of prices; but the coincidence | 
of three separate irresistible reasons for 
recovery, on three separate markets, was 
somewhat striking. Since, also, prac- 
ticed students Of. finance are aware that 
stock exchanges will seize on the near- 
est plausible explanation for any move- 
ment of prices, whether up or down, 
there is reasoftiable warrant for the ques- 
tion whether the movement on all three 
markets, and On others with them, might 
not perhaps Have had a common cause, 
apart from thOse assigned in the gossip | 
of the markets, There is at least one 
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factor, of recognized importance to all 
the markets and stock exchanges of 
the world, which now has to be taken 
into account with more carefulness than 
heretofore. That is the fact that the 
end of the year is at hand. 
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ments of economic prosperity not 
affected by the passing from one calen- 
dar year into another. The natural and 
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the same on the 15th of January as on 
the 15th ef December. But 
and unnatural financial position 
pecially one dominated by money strin- 
is apt to be considerably changed 
ending of a year. 
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case in point. The month ended with 
European money markets at the utniost 
tension, under the influence of the Boer 
War, the blockade of the Transvaal gold 
mines, and the strain of financing a 
large commercial business. Bank rates 
were’ 6 per cent. at London and 7 per 
cent. at Berlin: 674 had just been 
paid for three months’ bills on Lom- 
bard Street: call money on Wall Street 
had been at 186 per cent., and closed 
the year at 25, with even six months’ 
loans at 6. Before the end of January, 
however, the London bank rate was 


down to 4 per cent., the Berlin rate to 
51%, and the New York money market 
got down to 3 per cent. on call and 4 
on time. This was typical of the move- 
ment after the turn of the year, even 
following severe tight-money periods, 
such as 1907 and 1909. 

Such abrupt return to easier condi- 
tions on the money market, after De- 
cember 31, does not necessarily restore 
favorable conditions on the stock ex- 
changes or in general trade: that de- 
pends on circumstances. The low money 
rates of January, 1900, so far as Eu- 
rope was concerned, served only to in- 
troduce a general decline of trade pros- 
perity in England and Germany and 
a prolonged period of both financial and 
industrial liquidation. In America, on 
the other hand, notwithstanding the re- 
flex influence of the European reaction 
and the handicap of a disturbing Presi- 
dential campaign, prosperity continued, 
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‘leading up to the active times of 1901. 


This was because the underlying con- 
ditions differed in Europe and America. 
On the one continent a prolonged and 
overdone boom in trade was reaching its 
natural end when the money strain oc- 
curred; on the other, the upward move- 
ment of industrial activity had just be- 
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